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FOUR CHAPTERS IN A YOUNG LIFE. 

BY HUS. B. FRANK ENOS. 


I.—NIGHT. 

“I boppose you have no definite plans 
arranged for the future as yet, Anna?” 
“Nothing.” 

“It could hardly ho expected that you would 
bo soon. It was all bo sudden. You will not 
remain here though, I should think?” 

“Probably nol, Mrs. Lacy—though I have 
Bcarcely given the Bubject a thought—where wo 
aro to go—or what will bccomo of us. I only 
know that wo arc orphans—penniless, and I had 
almost said, friendless. 1 * 

l, OhI don’t say ‘friendless/ my dear—I am 
sure there are plenty of your old friends that 
will come forward to assist you in this time of 
trial,” and Mrs. Lacy adjusted her beautiful 
bracelets, and put up her lace handkerchief to ! 
her eyes—anything to turn away from that pale 
face looking so whito and proud. 

There was no answer to this, only a slight: 
movement; and tho hands, just now lying so : 
listlessly down on her lap, folded themselves j 
across in the sleeves of her black dress. 

“I have been thinking, Anna, that with your | 
education and musical talents, you could do ! 
nothing better than getting a good situation as ; 
governess—but then the children would bo an : 
objection to that. You know, no one wants a J 
governess in the house with three little children j 
to look after, it would take too much time.” ] 
“Certainly.” j 

“If you could only get good places for the; 
children, Anna”—Mrs. Lacy was coining to tho ! 
point now— “ good places,. you know, where they j 
would be well treated, I should like you myself. ; 
I am determined to keep the girls at home this j 
year and see if they will not do bettor, they are j 
no farther advanced now than this time twelve i 
months ago. I have always paid a good salary, ! 
and shall, of course, expect to pay you tho same, ; 
although you aro so inexperienced; I shall not i 
mind that particularly, however. j 

“I think, too, I know two ladies that W’ould j 
be glad to take Kitty and Mamie off your hands, ; 
and you might bring little Joo with you for a' 
few weeks, until we can dispose of him satis¬ 
factorily. You know I am willing to sacrifice ■ 
considerable for your sake, Anna. I always 
was a good friend to your poor mother, and am ■ 


anxious to do anything in my power for her 
children.” 

Hero Mrs. Lacy melted away into her hand¬ 
kerchief, and sank back in her chair as though 
overpowered with the memory of her friendship 
for the dead mother. 

Tho hands folded in the black sleeves were 
fairly trembling—but still Anna Dean sat, white 
and composedly, watching her weeping visitor, 
and spoko never a word. 

At last, Mrs. Lacy came out of hcv linen cam¬ 
bric—with two or three little sobs—and asked 
in a low, trembling voice, “Well, child, whst 
do you think of it?” 

“I ’ think, madam, that those children will 
never go out from my care, unless they go out 
us my poor mother went yesterday. As long 
as I have hands to work for them—no, not for 
all tho money that you could give me, Mm. 
Lacy—would I put one of those little mother¬ 
less ones out into the world alone. If we tlant 
—we starve together.” 

“That sounds very well, Anna—quite romantic 
—hut doing is decidedly another thing.” There 
wero no traces of tears in Mrs. Lacy’s eyes now. 
“It is absurd nonsense for a girl of seventeen 
to talk of keeping a home and supporting three 
children—it is perfect nonsense, child, and you 
will find it so.” 

“I shall make tho effort, at any rate. If I 
fail - — ” the white lips could go no farther— 
there came a wavering in the voice that tried 
to speak so resolutely—and Anna Dean would 
have died sooner than shed a tear then. 

“Oh! well, there is no harm in experiment¬ 
ing, certainly,” and Mrs. Lacy gathered her furs 
around her and walked toward the door—“only 
let mo tell you, Anna, you must forget some of 
your high notions, or you never will get on- 
You can’t expect that any one will twice make 
an offer of assistance after a repulse such ns I 

have met. If you are in want , Anna Dean, you 
can come to me.” She bowed loftily, sweeping 
through tho door that Anna held open for her; 
and that night at supper, pronounced lb® daugh¬ 
ter of her “dear friend” tho most “impertinent 
chit” that ever walked, unaided, along the broad 
way toward poverty. 

“Why—you should have seen her—she glared 
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at me like ft wild animal when I proposed her 
giy'mg those children away. Slic is just like 
her mother; I never shall forget going there, 
the day after their failure, only two weeks be¬ 
fore Mr. Dean died. She wn 3 just as queenly 
as ever, and talked as composedly ftbout their 
poverty, ns though it was tho pleasantest thing 
in the Universe to be as poor as a church mouse. 

I hope I shall see that proud Anna humbled, 
yet.” 

“Why should you caro for her, mamma? I 
am sure /never should give her another thought. 
It is too bad, though, that you could not get her 
for the children; but perhaps it’s just as well, 
ghe would havo expected to come into the parlor 
like one of tho family; and, X may ns well own 
up to it, with her accomplishments and that 
beautiful face others, I should stand but a poor 
chance of being seen,” and Helen Lacy shrug¬ 
ged her white shoulders and laughed merrily. 

Anna Dean'sat that night in her lonely home, 
long after her littlo sisters had gone to sleep, 
holding the baby Joe and laying plans for the 
future. 

Child as she was, how dark that future looked. 
Notone ray of light shone through the darkness 
that closed in around her. She, whoso early* 
childhood had passed in luxury, sitting now, 
fatherless, motherless, penniless, thinking over 
the last words that her dying mother had uttered, 
“Anna, be faithful to—your charge.” 

II. — A BAY OF LIGHT- 

Night in a new home—night in a weary heart, 
feeling that a great stop had been taken, and— 
how would it end? Anna Dean looked around 
the small room, there wero but few traces of old 
time things, only her piano, a few pictures and 
books that she could not sell—these were all. 

Through the open door into the next room, 
white-pino benches and desks were visible, they 
had been put there that day, and to-morrow— 
to-morrow Anna Dean would commence her 
school. 


A few days after, one of the great ladies of 
the place Baid to another. 

“And you patronize tho new school? Well, I 
don’t see but I shall have to come around at last. 
Rosa 13 actually leasing my life out to go. Bell 
and Nora Burleigh both go, and they put Rosa 
up to think there is nothing like it.” 

“I am sure you will bo satisfied, provided 
you send her, Mrs. Raymond; Miss Dean is a 
worthy girl and an excellent teacher, in my 
opinion.” 

“Yes, I suppose so; but who is she? they are 
strangers here, and I don’t exactly approve of 
patronizing one that I know nothing about. I 
hear that they havo no relatives, and I im¬ 
agine they must bo» miserably poor, or the child 
wouldn’t take in sewing, besido sitting up half 
the night to do it, I’ve heard. I suppose it 
would be only an act of charity to send to her.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that—I am sure 
you will bo pleased with the school. Judge 
Varnee told me yesterday that Maud’s governess 
is obliged to go away on account of her health, 
and he intends sending her to Miss Dean; and I 
am sure where Maud Varnee cau go Roso Ray¬ 
mond can’t be injured.” 

“Mf.ud Varnee goingl Well done, but that 
comes of her having no mother to look after 
her, tho judge knows nothing of the fitness of 
things; Maud Yarnco at a little select school 
indeed! Well, I guess I’ll let Rosa try it, and 
if I’m not satisfied I can take her away.” 

So it came to pass that Anna Dean had two 
new scholars; and Judge Varneo’s carriago driv- 
ing up to her door every day, was the best kind 
of an advertisement, for when the last day of 
the term canic around, the little school num¬ 
bered twenty-seven. 

Thus came a ray of light stealing in through 
the darkness in that young life. Hope was 
strong in her heart now, for her first effort had 
been blest: and blear-eyed poverty might no 
i longer sit by tho hearth-stone in their humble 
v little home. 


“Do you dread it, Anna? you look so very 
vbito and sad,” and tho little head rested on 
her Bister’s shoulder. 

“No, I can’t say that I dreaditi only I wish 
the beginning was made. It seems so hard to 
commence a new thing, Mamie, that’s all.” 

“Yes, I know; but they are so very kind to 
us here. Only think, Anna, thirteen scholars 
promised: four to take music, and wo aro per¬ 
fect strangers to them as yet. Oh! I know we 
shall succeed.” 

“Heaven grant that wo may, littlo sister—we 
have need of success, haven’t we?” 


| III. —D A W N IN 0 . 

\ “But I consider it a sacrifice, Miss Dean, 
s You should not do it, wearing yourself out in 
< Hiia manner, your duties aro altogether too 
| great, child: don’t you see it?” # 

' “Perhaps I do, Judge Varnee, but ns they 
lira dalia, l ought not to hesitate in tho per- 
^ formnnee of them.” 

' “You ought, most certainly, since it is killing 
|j you to do so. Listen to mo. Miss Dean— 
$ Anna—ever since the day that I brought my 
* littlo daughter under your roof I havo watched 
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you 'with interest. First, because I saw in 
you, child almost as you were, the germ of a 
noble woman—a proud, self-reliant, independ¬ 
ent woman, standing alone on the very thresh-- 
bold of lifo, resolving to do or die. You were 
a lesson to me, Anna Dean— me, a man of the 
world, rich and influential, bowing down by 
tho way-sido of life, because a great sorrow had 
overtaken me, seeing nothing in this world 
worth living for, and sometimes wishing that 
I might die. It was a lesson, Anna, that I 
bless you for teaching me, that my troublo was 
not tho only one in the world; it was hard, but 
nothing to yours, you so young, so unprotected, 
with three little children looking to you for 
their daily bread, and you, resolutely standing 
to do battlo with your fate, where many a man’s 
heart would have failed them,” 

41 And I have conquered. Judge Varneo.” Anna 
Dean said it proudly, with eyes flashing and lips 
compressed. How softly the mellow radiance of 
tho harvest moon fell around her, over the dark, 
smooth hair parted back from her white fore¬ 
head, over the hands clasped together on her 
lap —“Ihave conquered /” 

“You have made another conquest, Anna Dean, 
Can you guess what it is?” 

The voice was very low that said this—so low 
that even an eager listener on tho little pino 
benches just within could never have heard it— 
yet it was like a thunderbolt crossing through 
and paralyzing every sense in Anna Dean’s 
whole body. 

“Don’t grow eo white and frightened, Anna. 
Is it Buell a dreadful thing that I should tell you 
this? I am not an - old man, Anna, but I have 
had one Borrow, and that has made my life 
Beem long. It was you that brought me back 
to a Benso of duties unfulfilled, to the know¬ 
ledge that a great responsibility still rested upon 
me. My little motherless .child cared for only 
by strangers, while I buried myself in my sel- 
fiBh sorrow.” 

“Oh! Judge Yarnee!” 

“Anna, don’t speak in that way, poor child, 
I am not reading your death-warrant! Is it 
because I ask you to mako my lifo beautiful 
that you tremble liko this?” 


t 

5 


i 


“No—but-” 


“But what , Anna? Is it bccaueo I would tako 
a poor, little weary child to my bosom, and 
shelter her from the rude storms that she has 
buffeted so long alono? I Bliould think you 
would creep gladly into such a haven of rest, 
Anna, you whoso whole lifo has been so love¬ 
less. "Will you come?” 

“I om not alone in lifo, Judge Varneo, that I 


should consult just my own happiness, there 
are others to be thought of first, and until they 
are settled in life, I must go my own way— 
alone” 

“Oh l Anna—Anna Dean, don’t Bay that. Are 
not your cares mine? I bnYo enough, Anna, for 
us all. Nothing shall be spared that can malt 
those children all that you could wish—only give 
me tho right to do it, Anna, that is all I ask." 

“ Don't ask it! My mother’s dying words 
were: ‘Anna, be faithful to your charge,’and, 
God helping me, Judge Varnee, I shall do ill" 

“What madness—what sacrilege, Anna, wast¬ 
ing tho beat years of your life thus, when with 
me it is bo easy to do all for you. Will you kl 
me, Anna?” 

Was it hard for those white lips to answer, 
that they should move and give no sound? Was 
it the wild throbbing of the heart that choked 
all utterance, and made Anna Dean, sitting there 
in the moonlight, look more like a ghost thana 
living, breathing woman? 

Oh! the poor heart beat wildly, longing to 
fly into the offered rest, but the proud spirit 
said it “Nay,” even though it breaks in tho 
ordeal, \>c ye faithful, 

' “Anna—will you never love me?” 

“Yes, Judge Varnee, I do love you better than 
nil the world beside; 'but I never will iMisy 
you, Judge Varnee, as long as my sisters and 
brother are dependent upon me for support. 
This is my answer. Good-niyht 

It was a timid little touch she gave him, yet 
tho memory of it thrilled through Judge Var- 
nee’s hand all that long night, and the softly 
whispered “Good-night” made muBic in Lis 
dreams. 

Anna Dean—no wonder, she sits dreamily in 
her stnrlighted chamber, long after the moon 
has gone down—dreaming vague dreams of 
happiness—thinking in her glad heart: “After 
tho night comes the dawning.” 


IV.—DAY. 

It is five years since Anna Dean’s whispered 
“Good-night” to Judge Varnee, in the moon¬ 
light, by the little school-room door. Since 
then ho has been in Europe, and she has walked 
tho “even tenor of her way,” true to her promise 
of long ago. 

Two months since Judge Varneo walked on« 
more into Anna Dean’s school-room. B 
late—tho room looked dark and cheerless— : not 
moonlighted, as it did so long ago; but through 
the gathering darkness he could seo that it it ® 5 
not deserted: at a window looking out into the 
garden, still and thoughtful, sat Anna Deao* 
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“Anna, it ia I" * \ 

"Judge Varnee9" Jj 

“Yes, Anna. I have como for you. Can you i 
go? Don’t say ‘No,’ Anna; there is no reason 
vhy you should not bo mine— mine, after all; 
these wretched years.” s 

•i Yu, now, Judge Varnee, I am yours." I 
It iras the closing term of Madnme Leoni’s j 
judemic year. Maud Varnee, Kate, and Mamie j 
Deaa were tearing frantically around a small i 
roam, packing things of every conceivable size 1 
and shape into trunks and boxes. j 

«'0h! Maud! Anna wrote that they would he i 
there only in time for the boat; what if wo ] 
lAou/dbc loft, and she go without us?” | 

“But she won't, Kitty,” answered the more \ 
practical Maud. “Do you suppose she would j 
come way hero to go home with us, and then go j 
and leave us behind?” j 

“Oh! char— I don’t know; do lock this trunk, j 
toaibody— I can’t do it, if it was to save my j 
life. Ohl if we are late!" < 

Half an hour after there was a frantic meet- j 
mg between the sisters, and Maud Varnee; 
whispered, “Papa wrote mo all about it, Anna : 
—darling." 

“And Maud, and Mamie, and I shall bo 
bridesmaids. Oh! Anna! you treasure! I could 
iquecie you to death!” And Kitty Dean mndo 
a practical demonstration of carrying her threat 
into execution. 

“Oh! Kitty, my dear, excuse me; is that what 
you're learned at Madame Leoni’s?” And Anna 
unclasped her sister’s arms from her neck. 

“No, nothing half as agreeable aB that, Anna. 
But how handsomo you’ve grown, darling; do 
you know Joe just told me that he overheard 


some gentleman down in the parlor call you a 
‘perfect queen.’ ” 

“Hush! Kitty dear; take these hooks up to 
the girls—I will come presently.” 

Anna Dean gently pushed her sister out of 
her room, and closed the door after her. 

It was a quiet wedding—on a bright spring 
morning —very quiet; for Anna Dean willed it 
so, and even her three radiant bridesmaids 
could not talk her out of it. 

“And no one will see you, you perverso 
Anna.” 

“Yes, /shall sco her, Mamie!” And Judge 
Varnee bowed over the little hand laid so con¬ 
fidingly in his. “/shall sec her!" 

Last summer, Helen Lacy, still unmarried, 
wrote home to her mother, from Newport, “JVho 
do you think is the ‘bright, particular star’ this 
season but Mrs. Judge Varnee, and Mrs. Judge 
Varnee was Anna Dean. I’m very much afraid 
you’ll never see her 1 humbled,* mamma dear, as 
you wished. There are three young ladies— 

, great belles —in her suite. I don’t know who 
they are; do you suppose two of them can bo 
Kate and Mamie?” 

Dome .—Anna Dean—Mrs. Judge Varnee—sits 
alone in her boudoir, to-night, watching the 
glowing coals in the grate, while she dreams an 
old-time dream. 

Voices come up from the parlors below, happy 
voices, blending with music: Kate is there, with 
her young husband, Maud, now Mrs. Everett, 
and Joe and Mamin. They are lmppy—and why 
should not Anna Dean dream happy dreams, 
folding her hands contentedly, while the sun¬ 
shine on her pathway .proclaims it perfect 
day ? 
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GRANDMOTHER LEDYARD. 


by prank luk benedict. 


“Satan shall bo loosed out of his prison,” » Tho .boy throve and grow apace, learned ft 
read old Prudenco Lcdyard, in tho nasal tono : laugh when his grandmother flashed her dark 
sho considered best adapted to serious subjects.; : glances at him, and In that child Prudence Ltd- 
“loosed out of his prison,” she repeated, look- yard had at last found a spirit which she could 
ing up from tho great Biblo whioh was open at neither quell nor mako afraid, 
a chapter in Revelations, and gazing sternly at When ho could scarcely lisp, ho would dispute 
hpr grandson, who vainly tried to umothor a her commands; and tho first timo sho attempted 
yawn. “This is tho timo, and ho’s got posbos- to punish him, lio went into a spasm of r&gt 
sion of you, Martin, I know ho hasl” sho oon- ,roally frightful in ono of his years, and so U- 
tinned, in a Blmrp, irate voice, which formed a labored and threatened with his boyish tongue, 
ludicrous contrast to tho dolorous solemnity of that sho retreated from him with the convictka 
tho tono in which sho had read tho unpleasant that ho was literally “possessed,” according to 
information abovo set down, her interpretation of tho quaint Scripture phi* 

“I don’t caro,” said Martin, ecology. 


“Oh, you bad boy!” cxolaimed his grand-| She noyer gave up tho belief. Sho had no! 
wefbor. s loved the child before, ho resembled his inolfcer 

Prudenco Lcdyard had been a stern, hard £ too much; but after that sho put him as hr 
woman all her life, ruling thoso about her with s away as possible from tho cold winter of her 
a rod ctf iron; and many times impelled to } heart. Perhaps it was a harder struggle than 
severity from a mistalion senao of duty. Her $ any provious ono of tho sort had been; butPru* 


husband, a weak, sickly body, who prized quiet 
moro than anything, had been glad to yiold his 
will for tho snko of peaeo; gladder still, proba¬ 
bly, to orcop into his grave and lio there undis¬ 
turbed, 

Sho had ono son, who, after yonra of patient 
• cnduranco, married without hor consent a girl 
whom sho saw fit to detest. Of courso Prudenco 
tnover forgavo that. Tho wifo died while Martin 
was very young, and tho husband followed soon. ; 

lie sent for his mother when ho was on his 
death-bed and besought her to tako caro of his ■ 
boy. Even in that moment, Prudenco was truo 


denco did not relinquish her design. 

But Martin was a tough-shelled, obstinate 
little nut. At (ho bottom he hnd feeling enough, 
j but ho loomed early to hide it; and lie met fur 
* who called forth tho concealed richness of 
! tion and tenderness beneath his cold exterior. 

Ho lmd always known that his grnndmotlnr 
did not love him, felt it long before hecouM 
reason upon tho matter, for children can do that. 

But in alt tho gloom of Prudenco LedyirJ's 
dwelling tho boy grew and flourished; shoutel 
and laughed at his play under the apple treci; 
while Prudenco sat in her room busy with h«f 


do tho belief and principle whioh had, regulated 
.her whole life. 


knitting, and frowned a3 tho bursts of merri¬ 
ment rang through her chamber, which was» 


“1 forgivo you,” sho said; “but I never can 


littlo accustomed to such tones, that the ccbccJ 


forget your disobcdicnco and wrong doing, I: repeated them in a sort of cold surprise, 
will tako your child, Vhon ho is old enough to \ Sho was well to do in the world, but she k<pt 
judgo botween duty and disobedience, ho must | only ono servant, nevertheless, changing fre* 
nmko his choice or leayo my house. My pro -1 quently becauso no humnn hand-mniden coull 
perty is in my own hands; it is doubtful if I; ever have satisfied her ideas—and assisting 
ever givo him any. You will leave onough to | herself, agrccablo to tho instincts of her 
pay for his support and his education until ho \ England blood, in all sorts of household labor, 
is grown up; after that, ho must provido for | Martin had to tako care of tho garden and fed 
himsolf.” 5 tho pig; the former was a rather pleasant tul 

She took tho child homo with her, and not j than otherwise; but Martin's soul revolted u 
many weeks aftor her son died and was buried; \ far as tho pig was concerned, although ho new 
so that, with tho orcoption of the boy, Prudenco n refused to obey whero work was concerned. 
Lcdyard was alone in tho world. But that did £ Ilo.bccamo a fair student in time, a » 
not seem in the least to soften her heart. < manly boy, who would havo been pleasant tc 
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look upon in the eyes of any relative less grim ? 
and obstinate than was Mrs. Ledyavd, j 

Still for dr for worse, the odd pair j 
dong together until Martin’s sohool days were 
owr M d it becarno time for him to think what j 
business ho should choose. As a matter of 
course,' that disbus&ion oxoited a War. Pru¬ 
dence inclined to ono thing, Martin to another; 
fto pulled him ferooioiiBly- in ono direction, | 
and Ko struggled as obstinately iii an opposite | 

coarse. . J 

As usual, Prudence Ledynrd was discomfited. J 
Martin had his will, and that led him to accept J 
4 place in a largo mercantile establishment j 
owned 1 by an old friend of his father. Fru- > 
dence was bo deeply incensed, so outraged at ^ 
the idea of being beaten, that she fully mado j 
np her mind to turn the young man out of ij 
doors'; but still she did not do it, although j 
everybody who knew her expected nothing lcs3 J 
than a total rupture between them. ■; 

Martin succeeded well in his new position, i 
He was clear-headed, industrious, and faithful, j 
and those qualities gained him tho respect and \ 
fsteein of his employer. At tho end of eighteen \ 
months, he held a very responsible place, and j 
received a good salary. 

If Martin Imd only cared for her property she 
would have rejoiced; that weakness would hare \ 
given her a hold upon him; but ho did not; l 
she might have bestowed it all upon tho first; 
stranger Bhc met, and ho would only have I 
laughed. Sho had overtaught her lesson, and : 
to thoroughly convinced him that lio need ex- ; 
peel nothing from, her, that he would hardly! 
hare accepted money had she offered it. ] 

Ho came of ago fit last, no very important i 
event in his life, although lie gained possession i 
of thfe few hundreds left from his inheritance, j 
Prudence hated mightily to givo it up; and, j 
Worse than all, ho never would tell her Where ; 
he hAd placed it. i 

That summer, a school for little mites not far j 
btyotid their A, B, C'e, was opened near Mrs. ; 
Ledynfd’s dwelling, by one of the prettiest girls j 
the town hud ever boasted, the only daughter' 
of a poor widow lady who'hoped thus to eke: 
out their slender income. • 

Prudence Ledyard conceived a mortal de¬ 
flation and horror of Norali Mason before j 
*he had oyer exchanged threo words with her. j 
In tho first place, the widowed mother was an 
invalid,- and Prudence hated peoplo who could 
n °t work—she always ascribed 1 it to indolence, 1 
lf id nothing could change her opinion. Besides, 
Worse than all, the girl was a beauty, and, as a 
crowning sin, she wore her lmir in curls. 


It fretted Prudonco-Ledyard’s soul to see tho 
young girl go by her house surrounded by her 
little troop of scholars, looking so gay aiid 
happy. Prudence sMd Bh6 always expected to 
see a thunderbolt strike hor in tho midst of her 
vanity and sin. 

Sho Tailed so much and so loudly against tho 
offender that Martin’s interest was aroused. Ho 
macto it convenient to obtain a sight of Norali, 
and, as nine young moil out of ten would hftvo 
done, felt desperately in love. Ho easily ob¬ 
tained an introduction, and, before long, ho was 
quite intimate at the little cottage. 

Norali lmd few friends, and it would not have 
been in female nature to have been otherwise 
than pleased with tho attentions of a young 
man as agreeable and kind as ho was. 

Naturally, not many weeks elapsed before 
somo of Prudence’s familiars came to her with 
tho news that her grandson had been fascinated 
by that bold and designing girl. Mrs. Ledynrd 
Was nearer fainting than often happened with 
her iron frame, so gaunt and loan that there 
did not seem to bo ono particlo of flesh to 
spare. 

It was almost the hour for Martin’s return. 
Sho had no time to reflect, or sho would cer¬ 
tainly have been wise enough to have remem¬ 
bered that opposition only mado him more 
determined, and that any attempt at coercion 
would be fraught with (he most fatal effects. 

By way of working off her extra excitement, 
she busied herself about the tea-table, and, 
from tho terrible clatter among tho dishes, sho 
must have relieved her feelings somewhat. Pru¬ 
dence's meals wero wont to bo plain, but upon 
that occasion, sho appeared especially deter¬ 
mined to mortify her grandson’s appetite. Then 
loo, ho was late; waiting added fuel to tho 
flame, and, by the timo he entered tho house, 
Prudence’s passion wns at white heat. 

“I am sorry I am so late,” ho said, plea¬ 
santly; “but I could not get away before.” 

Prudence sat in her stiff-backed chair. 

“I have had my tea,” sho said; “help your¬ 
self to such as you can find.” 

Martin complied good-naturedly enough, 
although ho was very hungry and tired, and 
had hoped the old lady would expeci that, and 
provido him with something unusually palat¬ 
able. no found biscuits like stones, cold tea, 
and the fire out. 

“Really,” said Martin, “this is not a very 
tempting meal, grandmother.” 

“Go to Norah Mason,” ejaculated aho; “per¬ 
haps she’ll givo you something better.” 

Prudence thought to confound him by that' 
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outburst and her knowledge of bis notions, but 
Martin absolutely laughed, 

“So I will,” Baid ho; “she makes oopital 
muffins. Good-by, grandmother.” 

“Stop!” shouted Prudence; but ho had his 
hat on his head, and loft the house without 
paying tho slightest attention, to her Imperious 
command. 

Martin did noL como until quito lato. Tho 
first sight that met him was his grandmother, 
seated by the firo, in a coBtumo moro pioturesquo 
than common. 

Showas arrayed for bed; most peoplo undress 
by way of preparation; Prudenco did no such 
thing. She wore a brown quilt, a red flannel 
wrappor, and over that a Bhort night-gown with 
tight bIcovos, 0 n her head alio sported a cap 
with a border at least a quarter of a yard in 
width, lying limp and flat on her forehead, under 
which her spcctaolos peeped out, and gavo her, 
as sho sat in her great chair, yery muoh tho ap¬ 
pearance of an enormous white owl ensconced 
in a hollow tree. 

Tho moment Martin sot oyes upon her, ho 
know that eho was in battlo array, and prepared 
himself at onco for tho encountor. 

“A pretty timo to como in,” said Prudence. 
“Ain'tyou ashamed of yourself to kcop an old 
woman up this way?” 

“It is only oloven, grandmother, and you 
have never been in tho habit of sitting up for 
mo.” 

“I don’t chooso to go to bed and leave my 
doors opon that I may bo robbed or murdored!” 

“I am eorry,” said Martin, mildly. 

That irritatod lior beyond cnduranco, and sho 
uncorked her wrath and poured it down upon 
him. Martin Btood quito unmoved until Bho 
began to denounce Norah in terms moro em¬ 
phatic than lady-liko; then ho assumed tho de¬ 
fensive, although not so far forgetting himself 
as to employ eitbor unkind or insolent language. 

“AVliat do you know about hor?” ho asked. 

"Enough, and too much,” Baid Prudence; 
“a bold-faced little hussy, and I'll tell her bo.” 

Sho narrated every scandalous story that had 
originated from envy of the girl's lovoliness— 
sho railed and ranted until Martin grow pale 
with suppressed anger. 

“Have you done?” ho demanded. 

Sho was quite out of breath and could not 
answer; but her night-cap border shook defianco 
still. 

“Lot me tell you one thing,” ho continued; 
“Norah Mason has promised to nmlhry me, it 
ill becomos you to bo tho first to assail your 
graudson’s futuro wife.” 


t . “You shall not!” oxolaimed Prudenco- “I 
\ will not permit it.” 1 

I -“f am not accustomed to being defeated," b« 
roplied; “thia violence is useless! For sbaioe, 
grandmother, to acouso a poor girl of *hod 
you know npthiug.” 

$ • “Sho's an outrageous flirt,” Bftid Prudence; 
i “she always 1ms a lot of young men about her— 
< sho walks with thorn at all hours. If you man; 
| lior you never touch a penny of mine," sliocried, 

)) at last. 

“I novor o.xpeotod it, and don't wish it,” be 
roplied, 

“But I did,” sho said, hoping to influence 
him in that way; “I meant to givo you every- 
s thing!” 

\ “Thank you, grandmother; keep it for some 
< ono who would bo moro grateful.” 

} “You shall leave my house,” Bho cried, ex- 
\ cited to tho last degrOo by her failure, 
j “As soon as you please; I have only lived 
\ with you becauso it did not seem right to leave 
lyoualono.” 

\ “If you marry her you shall go-” 

> “I shall marry her, and I will go," ho inter- 
* rupted, changing tho auxiliary to suit bis view 

I of tho case. 

Prudenco softened a littlo. Sho did not wish 
him to leavo her house; sho hoped to change Mi 
resolution, and sho had a wifo already chosen 
^ for him. 

\ For that night it ended in a drawn battle. 
Prudenco retired to meditate her plans at lei¬ 
sure, and Mnrtin wont up to his room, forgelliDg 
all annoyance in the heavenly words Norah hid 
| whispered that evening. 

[ Martin remained in tho house, and for several 
| weeks tliero was a suspension of open liostili- 
1 tics, although Prudenco was working hard to 
; gain her ends. 

t Sho and her tabbies set upon tho girl; the; 
! watched her, they repeated her words, lh«; 

; magnified her slightest act into nn atrocity, 
; they roused a terriblo excitement against the 
1 poor orenturo, but still Martin remained con' 
i stant. 

; Ho received anonymous letters which were 
; burned unread. Nothing was of any avail; but 
| Prudonco would not bo foiled. 

At last, a story came to her ears, manufac¬ 
tured by ono of her own set, which sho readily 
believed, and, with that for ft motive, she ^e- 
termined to break up Nornh’s school. A thing 
of that sort is not difficult to do. Just when 
tho girl bogan to liopo for bettor days the blow 
camo; hor scholars dcBorted her; her friends 
stood aloof. 
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Into the bargain, Prudence Lcdyard forced 
Itnelf into tho house, find overwhelmed both 
pother and daughter with an account of their 
enormities, leaving them horrified and heart- 
troten. 

Homo went Prudence, satisfied that sho had 
itlsst succeeded; Martin was not able to marry 
then, the girl would be forced to leave the place. 
Bui wise ns she was, Prudence was out in her 
reckoning that time I 

Martin had told tho whole story to his cm- 
plojer. His Bervices had been rewarded by ft 
partial partnership, and ho found himself in ft 
position to satisfy tho great wish of his heart. 

When ho went hotno that night ho had heard 
everything, and Prudenco, sitting in stato to 
enjoy her triumph, was amazed to seo her con- 
dud put before her in its truo light. IIo told 
her of his intentions, his now prosperity, and 
(hen prepared to depart. 

“Good-by, grandmother,” ho said; “if tho 
time ever comes tliflt you ropent this wioked- 
ms§, vro may bo friends again; if you over need 
help, bo suro I .shall bo first to grant it; but 
otherwise I will never enter your house. You 
hue driven from you tho Inst member of your 


$ They had been married two years. Ono little 
i blossom lay in Norah’s arms, and tho presence 
s of that child filled Martin’s measure of bliss! 
IIo was successful in his business, happy in his 
homo; truly ho could well afford to spend a 
littlo pity upon tho solitary woman, who, years 
before, had shut him out of her heart, and ro- 
fused to admit oven tho natural ties of nffection, 
which should have made a bond between them. 

Ones or twice, Prudenco Lcdyard had met 
Martin in tho street during some of her raro 
visits into tho town, but each timo she turned 
i stubbornly away, refusing to notice the greeting 
\ in his eyes, and in imagination firmly shaking 
| tho dust from her feet, lest it should be that iu 
| which ho had trodden. 

Slio hcapd, in spito of herself, of his pros¬ 
perity and happiness; but tho bitterest drop 
was to find that Norah had taken an cnviablo 
position in tho pleasant society of the town, was 
courted and made much of, had Sunday schools 
under her charge, and was considered altogether 
perfection by everybody who knew her. 

“Pride gocth before a fall,” quoted Prudenco, 
and not .content with such denunciatory pas¬ 
sages ns slio could remember, hunted tho Bible 


holly; tho rest died while you were nt enmity 


over to find others, and hurled them all at Norah, 


with them l You nro alono now, you arc grow- 


Indeed slio read those verses so constantly that 


iog an old woman; think of these things.” 


the volume opened naturally to them. 


Ho went away, and Prudence Lcdyard was 


Tho blow fell nt last, and a tcrriblo ono it 


left alone in the dwelling which her hard naturo ): 
hd made so desolate. She did not repent; j 
firmly as ever did sho believo herself in tho I; 


was. Prudenco had a horror of beggars. Sho 
was charitable enough in her own way, gave 
liberally to tho henthon; hut any luckless va- 


riglil, imd that those who opposed her woro j 
tinners beyond tho hope of pardon. | 

Before autumn came, Martin married Norah ] 
Mason, Tho slanders died a natural death and \ 
vero forgotten. The young conplo found them- ij 
tdroa established in a pleasant house in tlio $ 
best part of tho town, and Martin’s new posi- s 
tton brought about him a circle of valuable | 
friends. They were very happy; but both of s 
ibem would gladly have done something that \ 
flight have brightened tho life of tho stern, old l 


grant that stopped at her door in search of food 
or clothing, was certain to bo driven away with 
contumely and threats. 

One day, nn old man stopped and begged for 
a crust of bread and something to wear. IIo 
was sick, ho said, had fever and terriblo chills. 
Would sho help him? 

“Go work,” Baid Prudence, and ordered him 
away. He pleaded for some time, assured her 
that lie was in want; but Bho insisted upon be¬ 
lieving that lie would pawn anything she night 


*oman. \ 

Norah would willingly have gone to Prudenco, \ 
*tul used her best endeavors to find a place in $ 
her faror, but that Martin refused to permit; ^ 
not that ho cherished any animosity against his \ 
gnuulmother, but because lie was certain that $ 
1 oiah would he received with insult, and that? 
lu ch a step would only harden Prudenco still * 
lnor « “gainst them. j 

'■ife went on smiling nnd bright to tho young $ 
fw. Sirs. Mnson resided with them, nnd, with $ 
* removal from poverty nnd trouble 
ripidly improved. 


, her health 


give him for liquor, nnd, at last, exasperated 
beyond measure by his persistence, she put up 
her two strong hands nnd fairly pushed him out 
of tho door, and heard him pass moaning into 
tho street. 

She was not well thnt night, her head ached, 
a most unusual malady with her, nnd somehow 
the pleadings of that poor wretch sounded in 
her ears in Bpitc of all her efforts to forget them. 
Sho could neither read nor sleep, nnd it was 
almost dawn before sho forgot her discomfort in 
restless dreams. 

The next morning she was well again, and 
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wen^ about her daily duties, satisfied with her¬ 
self, and totally forgetful of tho poor beggar 
who had been drivoa from hor door, 

For nino daya more did Prudenoo Ledyard go 
on in hor old, herd fashion; then sho fell ill, 
No light malady, but a siokness which brought 
her to her bed, and which, when the physician 
gavo it a name, frightoned all her neighbors 
and friends from her houso. 

She had been soized with small-pox, and, at 
her ago, there seemed littlo hopo of i*ccoyery. 

But Prudenco did not dio. The sickness was 
long and terrible, though, in hor wild dolirium, 
sho could not toll who cared for and tended her. 

Tho orisis passed. Bho began to mond; but 
there sho lay, a misorablo wreok, a poor, do-> 
cropid old woman—Prudence Lcdyard was 
blind! 

Whon Prudenco cried out in her despair, n 
sweet voice answered her with consolation, and 
quieted her at last. f 

“Who aro you?” Prudenco asked. [ 

“Your nurao; tho doctor sent mo." f 

. “And haven’t you boon afraid?” * 


• “There was no danger for mo; I had the dis* 
ease when a littlo child.” 

Days passodj but that gcntlo attendant did 
not quit her bedsido, and, in her sweet Inch- 
inga, Prudenco Ledyard learned to view lift 
differently. At last tho old pride grew Bomb- 
dued, that flho asked for hor grandson; ml 
Yory soon ho came. 

Then Prudenco wept; and when lie had com. 
forted hor, Bhe told him how kind that stranger 
had been, when old friends and neighbors stood 
aloof. 

“That nurse is Norah, my wife,” ho vMj. 
pored; and when Prudeuoo’a reeling sensesre- 
covored from tho shook, sho heard their voice; 
in forgiveness, and folt tho cool touch of No. 
rail’s tears. 

Whon Prudenco Ledyard was able to lura 
her sick-room, sho went away to her grandsoa'j 
house, and there, in her blind helplessness, it» 
found affection and care, 

| Old as flho wna, X’rudcneo learned jhany new 

t lessons, and the hardness of her nature wa^EO 
I far softened that sho proved a patient scholar. 
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OUY MARCHMONT’S FARMING. 

BY OLABA AUOUBTA. 

Guy Mabohmont had arrived at a decision; speaking the truth. And because you kn&v 
% very important epoch in the young gentle- that my friendship is of a nature to hear tf*t- 
man’s life, since it was the first time, in yenrs, ing, I am going to be still more discourteous 
that ho had displayed energy enough to express and give you a brief biography of your life, 
an opinion on any subject. Guy Marchmont, of Boston, twenty-six yean 

Now he had decided within himself that life j of age, is tired of living. lie has had enough 
—this beautiful life of ours—was a vile cheat. ; of the cheat called life. The said Guy is han't 
Ho brought his jeweled white hand down on some; talented, if ho were not so lazy; ‘a great 
the tablo with emphasis, as ho exclaimed, catch’—and worth about one hundred thousand 

“Yes, an abominable cheat! A farco! An dollars lie lins made the tour of Europe, 
Idle talo! I am weary of it!” . traveled over the States, and been admiredbj 

“Weary of what?” queried his friend, Dr. all the ladies with whom he came in contact 
Frank Eastman, entering the room just in Ho has flirted with, made love to, and becoci 
t eason to hear the concluding clause of March- disgusted with, full threescore of city belle*, 
mont’s remark. He declares marriage a humbug, and regard 

“Weary of living! I tell you, Eastman, life woman as a creature whose sole trade is to get 
is a bore! There is neither savor nor salt in it! married and settled. And now, nt the ripeagi 
For my part, I wish I had never been born! of twenty-six, having run through the pro 
I should have been a great deal better off!” gramme, ho is anxious to throw up his engsgt- 
“No doubt. But what are you going to do meat, shuffle off the stage, and hide behindtb 
about it?” green curtain of the grave. Is the description 

Eastman had taken a seat in a velvet- correct?” 
oushioned chair, and began to cut tho leaves “You Bbould bo an artist, Eastman. Youn 
of a new magazino with Marchmont’s cold- i3 a perfect picture.” 

mounted folder. * “Well then; allow me to proceed. You in 

“Do? Ah! that question is to the point! rusting out—soul and body. You arcanen 
Hero am I—twenty-six years of ngc—with tho cipher, a blot on the fair page of life; the vor-J 
fair prospect of as many more years to exist, is the worse for your having lived in it; the sir 
Now, what shall I do with myself through all is impure for you, and for thousands like Jto, 
that dreary time? Give mo your opinion.” 'who have breathed it. And now, one question. 

“Thank you for the privilege, and permit me Would you be willing to reform this miserab.i 
to say, Guy Marchmont, that you are a con- existence of yours? Reform it altogether, 
temptible fool!” “Yes, if it would not require too great id 

“What? Sir!” Marchmont sprang to Ins effort.” 
feet in a passion; Eastman leaned back in his “Humph! Guy Marchmont, rouse, yourse 
chair, and laughed heartily, He onco more a man! I have no patience 

“Ha! ha! Good! I like that! Your man- you, and such as you! Go to work, p 
hood is not all dead within you, though it is labor—hard, physical labor tho kin w i 
Very nearly at its last gasp. But there is creates an appetite, and forms soli one *^ 
:ftlways hope when sensation can be aroused.” sinew! Make its acquaintance in goo earn ^ 
“Eastman,” said Mr. Marchmont, with an It is the only thing that can^ Gave yea 
effort at dignity, “if any other man had applied moral and physical shipwreck! 
that epithet to me which you just used, I would “What shall I do? Hire out to s iovc ^ 
have called him to a strict account. You are on tho railway, at seventy cents a n J• ^ ^ 
tho only ono from whom I will bear such lan- would you ndviso mo to turn my a c * ^ 
gauge; for, with all your discourtesy, I believe - farming? I have nn idea that I cou 
you mean well.” ; * grand stone wall, or hold a plough ««• 

“Ido. My very plainness testifies it. None \faut! u And Marchmont held out. us 
but a sincere friend can afford to offend by : white hands for his friend s inspection. 
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“The very thing!” cried Dr. Eastman, with 
mlhusiosm, “Just -what I was about to re¬ 
commend! Yes, go to farming, by oil means! 
There U poetry in a farmer’s life—more real 
poetry in one day beneath the bluo summer 
£j f 0 a the wild, freo hills of tho country, 
than you would find in ten years* city dissipa¬ 
tion! Yes, Marchmont, farming is the thing for 
pal" 

At tho time Guy Marchmont gave his friend's 
idrice little heed, but afterward it occurred to 
him that Frank Eastman was a sensible fellow, 
md that his opinion was entitled to some con- 
tideration. 

Why should he not reform his idle life, and 
b«ome, ia tho true sense of tho word, a man? 
Ih«rewa3 enough of him left to achieve some¬ 
thing yet, He had been uupardonably indolent 
and useless, but his powers had not been 
destroyed; they were only latent, and needed 
but an effort of the will to call them forth. 

What if he should make an experiment? 

Already the year was bringing along the early 
April erocusses and snow-balls; before long it 
would be summer, and then everybody would 
leave tho city for tho watering-plnccs. He de¬ 
lated watering-places. Niagara, Saratoga, and 
Newport he had “done” to death. Surely this 
wu a propitious time to commence the advised 
reform. Farming had a pleasant sound for 
him; farmers were independent, and wore bluo 
frocks, and wero not obliged to call on all their 
hdy friends of morniugs, or to escort a troupe 
of giggling belles to the opera of evenings. 

He would buy a farm. Yes, a farm of his 
own. And then ho could do as he cliose with 
hu turnips and cabbages, without tho inter¬ 
ference of any old curmudgeon of a landlord. 
Wesimore, a village some fifty miles from 
Boston, he had heard strongly praised for tho 
fine farms which surrounded it; and for West- 
more he concluded to bend his course. 

Ho examined the newspaper to ascertain the 
tour at which tho train left for West more. 
Precisely six o’clock. Marchmont whistled 
ominously. That was full two hours before bis 
usual time of rising, but ho guessed he could 
endure it for once. And the next morning he 
astonished all his friends by reaching the depot 
in season for the first train. His early breakfast 
*nd his brisk walk had produced quite an effect 
on our indolent friend, and ho experienced con¬ 
siderable exhilaration as tho cars swept through 
the fresh woodlands, and over the smooth, green 
intervales. West more was reached long before 
dinner, and, to Mb grent amazement, Marcli- 
moQt felt a decided appetite for tho beefsteak 
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and omelettes that graced the tablo at the 
“Roaring Lion.” 

Dinner dispatched, ho proceeded to mako in¬ 
quiries touching saleable farms in tho vicinity; 
and before sunset of that day, with tho holp 
and countenanco of “mino host,” ho found 
himself the proprietor of a red farm-houao and 
fifteen acres of land, situated three miles south 
of the village of Westmore. 

Three weeks afterward, Mr. Marchmont took 
possession of his new estate, to which ho was 
accompanied by bis housekeeper, Mrs. Grant, 
and his French cook. 

This much accomplished, Mr. Marchmont felt 
strongly inclined to subside for a season, and 
enjoy a little rest; but his neighbors, as neigh¬ 
bors will be, were very much interested in the 
new comer’s business, and would permit nothing 
of the kind. They sought every opportunity 
of informing him that it was full time to copi- 
mcnco operations, if ho calculated on having 
any harvest to gather, and assured him that 
ho would never be a farmer unless ho began 
ploughing in April. 

So, perforce, Mr. Marchmont was obliged to 
keep on in tho path lie had chosen. Ho hired 
old farmer Brown to plough his ground for him, 
and obtained the old man’s advico as to which 
particular plot would be suitable for corn, and 
which for potatoes. 

And one fine, warm morning he enrao down 
from his chamber at six o’clock, clad in blue 
frock, overalls, and straw bat. Mrs. Grant lifted 
her hands in amazement, and thevolublo French 
cook exclaimed, “ ParbUu /” with more than her 
usual emphasis. 

On this day Mr. Marchmont purposed to in¬ 
augurate himself as a farmer, and, retaining 
only his black kid gloves as evidences of his 
city breeding, he was ready to begin. Farmer 
Brown had promised him his oxen to “harrow” 
his corn lot; and the great, awkward-looking 
brutes were standing in the barn yard when 
Marchmont went out—Brown having sent them 
over an hour previous. 

Our hero surveyed tho mammoth creatures 
with Borao little doubt in his mind ns to hia 
capability of managing them; but he could try. 
It would never do to confess that he did not 
know how to drive oxen. So ho let down the 
bars, and told “Buck” and “Bright” to go out 
of them. Buck and Bright stood still, chewing 
their cuds, apparently entirely oblivious of the 
existence of Mr. Guy Marchmont. no ex¬ 
hausted his ingenuity in vain attempts to force 
them to leave the enclosure; and a full hour 
was spent thus, but without success. Buck 
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whisked off tho flies with his long tail, and \ 
gazed philosophically at the distant landscape; | 
Bright laid down on the soft ground, and in- \ 
dulged in a siesta. At length, a luminous idea \ 
seized Marchmont. He produced two ears of \ 
oorn, and, by holding these in his two bands, \ 
and going backward down to the intervale, ho 1 
succeeded in piloting tho animals thither with-1 
out much trouble. j 

Once on tho spot, tho amateur teamster's ^ 
courage revived; ho shouted “get up,” and, at j 
the same moment, gave tho oxen a smart, sue- > 
ceasive touch with the point in tho end of tho j 
goad. Tho effect was charming. Buck threw i 
up his huge head with an angry bellow—Bright l 
did likewise—and both Bet off at a smart trot, $ 
bearing with them Mr. Marchmont, who had jj 
caught at the horn of the spirited Bright. t 

Farmer Brown was a slotf, methodical man, j 
and, although he kept up the olden fashion of i 
a “brad” in the end of his goad, he would as \ 
soon havo thought of using it on his favorite j 
horse as on his sleek, fat oxen. No wonder the i 
creatures were surprised at the presumption of \ 
tho new driver. { 

Marchmont kept bis hold on Bright’s horn i 
with determined pertinacity, and tried to feel 5 
delighted with the speed his team was making. > 
At that rate all his harrowing would bo finished > 
boforo noon, and leave him a chance to rest be- i 
fore dinner. His complacency was somewhat | 
disturbed by the shout of a passing school-^py, j 
“Hello, there, Mister! Yer harrow’s wrong \ 
side up!” [ 

But wrong Bide or right, it wfts no time to \ 
stop to rectify mistakes. “Onward” was March- \ 
mont’s motto just then, and It could not well bo | 
changed. He was a little dubious as to tho re¬ 
sult of tho affair; but not so Buck and Bright \ 
On they went—tho extremity of tho ploughed 
field was reached and passed—theirs was a 
path with no turning. Marchmont's attempts at 
stopping them were futile; all he could do was 
to hold on and trust to fate. 

Aoross a drain, over a low stone wall, through 
a yard where an eldorly lady was Bpreading 
olothos, and into a shed animato with fowls of 
the hen species, went Marchmont and his span! 
From sheer exhaustion, tho unlucky farmer 
dropped off just outside tho door; and as bad 
fortune would have It, ho fell directly on to a 
hen-coop, in which wore domiciled a particu¬ 
larly savage hen, and her newly-hatched brood 
of chickens. 

Madam was enraged at tho intrusion, and 
brought her forces to bear on tho enemy with 
spirit and address. Marobmont fought with 


both hands, but he was no match for the Infu¬ 
riated mother. She pecked, cackled, Bcralcbed. 
and kicked up such a dust generally, that our 
poor friend was fain to call lustily for help. 

A pretty, rosy-cheeked girl catne out fromthe 
adjacent farm house, and stood for a moment 
gazing curiously on tho scene. The half-jup. 
pressed merriment burst forth in a silvery laugh 
before she volunteered her aid, and took off the 
fluttering bird; inquiring at tho same time if 
the gentleman had experienced any injury. 

Poor Marchmont! ho would much rather hire 
been killed in an honorable way, than have met 
the half-quizzical gaze of those black eyes fixed 
upon him and his disgraceful predicament. 

Ho endeavored to apologize for his uncere¬ 
monious entrance on his neighbor’s estate, but 
the girl interrupted him. 

“PleaBo do not mention it,” sho said, de¬ 
murely—“from tho kitchen window I witnessed 
the wholo drama, and can testify that you were 
not to blame.” 

“Yes, that is—T—madam—it could not well, 
be prevented,” stammered our hero. 

“Allow me to assist you in rising,” She Hell 
out her small, brown hand, which Marchmont 
seized as a drowning man is supposed to seiis 
the classical straw. 

“Now, come into tho house,” said tho good 
fairy, “you will want to wash your face, I 
should imagine.” 

Marchmont followed her in, and while she was 
bringing water and towels, ho took the opportu¬ 
nity to look in the glass. No wonder that she 
had suggested a bath! Marchmont was horri¬ 
fied at his appenranco. His face and shirt bosom 
were plastered with mud and dirt—his imma¬ 
culate dickey was turned completely hind part 
before, with tho strings dangling down in front, 
and bis black gloves were split from finger*’ 
ends to wrist. Besides, his fine Grecian nosewu 
plowed up by tho ferocious talons of that old 
hen, and the blood, oozing slowly down through 
his highly-prized moustache, gavo him anything 
but a pneifio appearance. He wondered greatly 

that tho young lady was not afraid of him. 

After a plentiful ablution, and tho uho of 
a comb on bis slightly disarranged hair, Mr. 
Marchmont was moro presentable; and the 
young girl, whose name was Florence M*J* 
bright, sent her little brother, Goorgo, home 
with him to drive tho oxen, which were quite 
tractable under tho discipline of their juvenile 

master. 

And for three days afterward, Guy was con¬ 
fined to his bed, bis impromptu ride and iU 
denouement having been too much for him. hut 
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injleadof being diBgustcd with farming, as one | modating his new neighbor, he would part with 
would naturally have thought he would have \ her for the small consideration of fifty dollars, 
ken, ho Was charmed with it and determined \ Mr Marchmont closed the bargain at once, and 
to persevere. . \ “Placid” was driven over to her new quarters. 

He was very constant nt church, though Par- 5 The next question that arose wag a perplexing 
ion Jone3 talked through his nose, and preached \ one. YVho was to milk Placid? Mrs. Grant was 
horribly long, dull sermons. Prqbably the sing- ^ terrified at tho sight of a cow, and La Folic, the 
tog attracted him, for there was a fine tenor, \ cook, would not have ventured near one for nil 
ind a clear, soft alto; but his attention was 1 the frogs in Christendom. Marchmont under¬ 
sea to neither of these; and through the whole \ took the performance himself. But ho soon 
icmce he would scarcely turn his eyes from $ found that ho had miscalculated his own powers, 
the beautiful face of Florence Maybright, wljo | for, do tho best ho could, the littlo puny stream 
ang the air. Of course, ho would not have | of milk persisted in flying everywhere save into 
acknowledged this, but then the wbolo congre- l the pail. Into the face of tho milker, over his 
gitionwas aware of it; and Parson Jones was \ hands, against tho yard fence, and on the 
dreadfully scandalized by the irreverent conduct j ground—but into tho pail—neverl 


of the uow comer. But a fifty dollar bill, drop¬ 
ped into tho old clergyman’s hand ono “collec¬ 
tion evening,” effectually changed the current 
of the parson’s feelings. 

Mr. Marchmont attempted no more “harrow¬ 
ing" himself, but employed farmer Brown to 
perform that interesting process for him; and 
afterward, with the help of a hired man, his 
planting was done and his garden made. 

The corn and potatoes came up beautifully, 
10 the neighbors said, and tho newly-fledged 
farmer thought so too. Ho began his hoeing, 
id during that process tho potatoes “camo 
op" a second time, for, in his zeal to extermi- 
tite the weeds, Marchmont dug up all the ugly 
little plants, in the notion that they were weeds 
too. 


; At length tho proverbially gentle cow became 
weary of the method of procedure; sho elevated 
her amiable heels in the air, and over went the 
three-legged stool, over went tho pail, and over 
went tho luckless Marchmont; while Placid, 
totally indifferent to tho ruin sho liad wrought, 
bolted from the yard, and began to devour our 
friend’s few remaining cabbages l 

One side of tho milk-pail was totally demol¬ 
ished; Marchmont 'b patent lover watch was 
smashed to atoms, and there was a bump on 
his head just above tho organ of self-esteem, 
which would have delighted a phrenologist by 
its size and prominence. 

That was tho last time that Placid wa3 ever 
milked in Westmorc; for the very next day she 
was sold to a drover for fifteen dollars. 


Ia fact, his mistakes wore legion. He mis- j Tho next purchase was a pig, and from the 
took “button weeds” for' cabbage, and vice j moment of his advent at tho farm, Marclimont’s 
uprooted his carrots and left the knot pcaco of mind was ended. Tho pig was a right 


pass standing; poured boiling water on his 
turnips to kill the fly, and performed that opera¬ 
tion for tho turnips while tho flies sailed away 
uninjured. 

The old farmers called him a blockhead, and 
the young farmers designated him “tho Boston 
greenhorn;” but tho pretty girls admired his 
handsome face and applauded his perseverance. 
In the meantime, our hero’s complexion had 

Gauged from white to red; he liad gained ten 
pounds of flesh; and had an alarming appetite, 
whia French cook could testify. 

March mo nt’s rural friends advised him to 
parchaBe a cow. It would be go much more 
economical to have milk and cream at home, 
instead of sending out for it, they urged; and 
hdf^' ° nC t * lC80 disinterested advisers, 
a . or 8a }° a n i co » gentle creature, with a most 
•finable disposition, and a wonderful capacity 
r Bulk. Mr. Gray valued this admirable quad- 
fBped very highly, but for the sake of accom- 


;.lively fellow, and possessed of an inquiring dis- 
\ position. He had no notion of being restricted 
) as to territory, but required room to spread 
? himself and to “root,” This privilege was de¬ 
li nied him in his pen, and in consequcnco ho was 
^continually breaking prison, and getting into 
s difficulty which only his master’s purse could 
\ remedy. 

\ He devoured tho widow Jenkins’ apples which 
| were drying on a board before her door; mnstl- 
$ cated Miss Smith’s embroidered muslin collar 
^ while it was bleaching on tho grass; frightened 
\ Jim March’s children into hysterics; eat up 
s Deacon Green’s fine tomatoes, and rummaged 
^ the corn and potato fields for miles around. 

! Poor Marchmont was in a continual fever about 
that pig, from the rising of tho sun until the 
. going down thereof. 

\ One day, he spent half the morning in secur- 
\ ing his pigship in the stye, and well satisfied 
} witii his achievement, and thoroughly tired out, 
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Marchmont came into the houao and flung him¬ 
self down on tho eofa; Scarcely had hia head 
touched the pillow when in rushed a neighbor’s 
boy, exclaiming, 

“Sur! that pig of yourn is out, and into Mrs. 
Wallace’s garden, gulping down the beets and 
tommy tones! Mrs. Wallace is raving !” 

Marchmont sprang to his feet, and, coatless 
and hatless, sallied out in the direction of Mrs. 
Wallace’s garden. The pig Bpied him coming, 
and, at once divining what was up, tho sagacious 
creature darted through a hole iu the fence, and 
fled down the road at the height of his speed, 
followed closely by his proprietor. 

The race was a trying one. Piggy had a 
wonderful facility for bounding over ditches 
and fences, and then bounding back again, a 
very vain and useless proceeding, Marchmont 
thought. 

A woman was coming up tho road. Our hero 
Baw her, and, without regard to ceremony, he 
oried out, 

“Head him! there, ma’am! Head him! For 
the lovo of mercy, don’t let him go by!” 

Tho woman threw down some work which Bbe 
was carrying, and, seizing a stick from tho 
hedge, she did as requested. Tho “heading” 
acted like a charm. The pig was surprised and 
nonplussed by this reinforcement of the enemy. 
He hesitated, turned, and fled in tho opposite 
direction; paying Marchmont the compliment 
of a grunt in passing. 

Tho lady now came up, and piggy’s owner 


I pulled out a half dollar with the intention of 
remunerating her for her trouble, when lie md- 
^ denly discovered, under her sun-bonnet, tbit 
j she was nono other than Florence Maybrigbt 
ij She blushed; he blushed too. 

£ “I beg you, Miss Maybright,” ho began, "to 
| believe that I did not recognizo you whenlnndi 
■j that ungontlemanly request.” 

^ “I am always happy to assist ono who is ia 
i difficulty,” she replied, with serio-comic air. 

£ Marchmont caught her hand with ill-con- 
i cealed delight. 

5 “ Then stay with mo forever, for I am forever 

\ in difficulty!” 

5 Florence cast down her eyes. 

? “Had you not better be looking after your 
i pig?” she asked, innocently. 

; “Confound the pig!” 

1 It is to be presumed that the natural charity 
\ of Florence’s disposition prevailed over all other 
j considerations, for on Now Year’s Evesbegire 
5 her hand to Guy Marchmont. And later in the 
* season, all Boston were astonished by tbcadtcDl 
! of Mrs. Marchmont, tho loveliest of all lovely 
• women. 

* Frank Eastman declares that ho made the 
I matoh; and, from present indications, it would 
» seem that he has a proclivity for that btisintJJ, 

■ being engaged in making one with Florence! 
! pretty sister, Nellie, for himself. 

; Marohmont adores farming; and speaks of 
i farmers as the only class of men in the world 
I worthy of trust. 
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HANGING HILLS. 


BY VIBOINIA 

CHAPTER I. 

“Gilbert, Gilbert!** 

I had just mounted my bay pony, when the 
Bweet roice floated out through the sunshine 
and the fragrances of that summer morning; 
'and she came to the front door, my girl-aunt, 
Grace Warren, her oheoks a bloom -with rosea; 
her lips a pair of June pinks; and her brown 
hair full of lights and shadows as a thicket at 
sunrise. 

“Well, aunt Grace?" 

“I wish you’d just go round by the turnpike 
to the brown house beyond the mill, and ask 
Mias Charity Dorman if Bhe can come round 
to-morrow and sot tho flounces on my barego; 
I want it for the squire’s, Thursday night." 

“I’ll go to Mias Charity Dorman’s, if you’ll 
make undo Robert say I shall go to the squire’s 
too." • 

A little silver current of laughter slipped out 
betwixt tho twin pinks. “I declaro, you rogue, 
you’ve learned to drive a bargain as sharp as 
any of the farmors round here.” 

“Cut will you promise?" 

“Yes; I can’t help myself.” 

I touched my pony with my aunt’s dainty 
riding-whip and trotted down tho road; and she 
stood in the front door and watched mo, quite 
unconscious of tho picture alio made in that 
frame of honeysuckle vines, with the blossoms 
swinging their golden tubes of perfume about 
her. She flung me a kiss from her little pink 
palm, and she went into the house to chatter to 
her canary, just about as much of a child as I 
was, who kept on my way to Miss Charity Dor¬ 
man’s. 

I, Gilbert Warren, was an orphan, a petted, ] 
spoiled, selfish boy of a dozen years; I had j 
neither brother nor sister. My father’s only j 
brother, with whom I resided, was my guardian. | 
I had been thus far reared ‘in tenderness and 5 
luxury; but a fear that I might inherit the deli- J 
oate constitution of my parents, had made my s 
undo prescribe a rigid course of out-door €xer- i 
c’ibo, and this Bayed me from being effeminate. ^ 

I could remember both my parents. My i 
young, sweet, fragile mother, who faded with j 
the autumn of my fifth year; and my pale, 5 
studious, thoughtful father, who followed her \ 
three years later. \ 


r. TOWK8SND, 

i My uncle Robert had kept me in the country 
| until he was married, the third year after my 

I s father’s death. He was past thirty, and his 
wife was a sweet, helpless, sprightly little crea¬ 
ture, whom he took to wife on her eighteenth 
s birthday, and loved, antfindulged, and laughed 
ij at, in such fashion as men are apt to when they 
5 marry dolls and babies. 

Yet my uncle Robert was not a weak man* 
j; he had a strong, robust character, with a great 
i deal of practical sagacity. His Btnall wife 
$ adored him; and “his two children,” as he 
\ called her and myself, managed to make his 
\ life very happy. 

\ He had unbounded faith in country air and 
i exercise, in fishing, and riding, and boating, in 
\ early mornings and nights; and so it was that 
bo bought tho dainty littlo cottage, which lay 
like a white.sea-shell just beyond the turnpike, 
amongst oaks, and alders, and elms, in the vil¬ 
lage of Hanging Hills. 

You will not find its name in any atlas, but it 
sleeps on tho Sound; and I have often thought a 
poet must have stood at the altar of its christen¬ 
ing, when I looked off at tho hills which locked 
in the village, and saw them transfigured and 
glorified by the mists which hung there, morn¬ 
ing and evening, in shining raiment, until they 
seemed, in the distance, descended from the 
heavens, and hanging still and radiant betwixt 
tho sky and the earth. 

My uncle Robert was a man of considerable 
wealth, much occupied in commercial projects; 
but his heart was a strong, and gentle, and 
generous one; and tho cottage homo where he 
brought “liia wife Grace, and his boy Gilbert," 
was a little paradise of comfort, and Bedusion, 
and luxury. 

It was a very old brown house, with one of 
those scarred and battered physiognomies which 
make ua think of the Revolution, and of old 
muskets lying in dark corners, and oaken chests 
wherein lie heaps of bed-coverlets, fashioned 
with fragments of old chintz in flaming red and 
yellow flowers—fragments that are household 

biographies, and histories, and poems. 

A “morning-glory” flaunlod its blue and 
white blossoms about the front windows. On 
one side the old mossy roof leaned almost to 
the ground; and the gnarled and twisted apple 
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tree by the back door, looked as if the birds of 
% century of Mays had sung their jubilees amid 
its blossoms. I tied my pony at a post near at 
hand, and went up to the front door and gave a 
loud summons with the old brass knocker. 

A moment later, a small head in bright, thick, 
yellow curls, with a pair of deep sky-blue eyes, 
presented itself, of whom I inquired if Miss 
Charity Dorman resided there, and 'whether I 
could see her. 

“Yes;” the small, uncertain voice suited the 
wondering eyes, whose bashful beauty were 
fastened on my face. “Please to walk in, and 
Hi call aunty; she’s bearin’ up some eggs for 
a custard.” 

I followed the child into the parlor. I re¬ 
member the pattern of the ingrain carpet, with 
its faded green vine; the mahogany table with 
its fewbookg, in the centre of which was a Bible 
and Pilgrim’s Progress; a half-dozen cane-seat 
chairs; and the snowy curtains, amongst whose 
folds the morning winds played hide and seek, 
as they came with their still feet through the 
open windows. The shining head went like a • 
cluster of sunbeams out of the room, and frag¬ 
ments of the conversation floated in to me, as I: 
sat by the window and watched the shadows of | 
the apple tree moving with their restless feet to ; 
and fro. 

“Aunt Charity!” the child’s voice went like a : 
eweet, tremulous tune along the words, "there’s 
a boy in the other room wants to seo you; and J 
he’s come on euoh a beautiful horse, and he’s bo : 
handsome.” 

“Dear me, Anise, I’ve just got my hands in 
this flour. What shall I do?” 

And I could hear a little flutter and excite-: 
meat of steps and hands in the other room; and ; 
a moment later, Miss Charity Dorman entered ; 
the parlor. j 

Well, she was an old maid, far up into her | 
forties, and whatever of bloom or grace her ; 
youth had owned they were all gone now; but \ 
I liked the glad, bright, courageous Bmile of; 
Miss Charity Dorman. It told its own story of; 
a heart whose springs of hope and love had not ] 
failed with her years. You felt that far down \ 
in the green glades of her heart the sweet tides ; 
Were flowing, which refreshed and gladdened ! 
her life, and that flowers and birds sang there, j 

So I rose up, and, looking into the plain, \ 
kindly face, delivered my aunt’s message. 5 

“Miti Robert Warren! She’s the blue-eyed, j 
pretty faced woman I saw at the red stone \ 
meetin’-house Sunday afore last?” said Miss 5 
Charity Dorman, with her gray, bright eyes \ 
upon my face. J 


"The very same; and I am her nephew. Wo 
have come to pass the summer at Hanging 
Hills.” I volunteered this statement of my re¬ 
lations and antecedents out of regard to that 
harmless curiosity, which in generous natures 
touches so close on sympathy. 

"I promised to help Deacon Parsons’ wife get 
her quilt on Wednesday; and it won’t do, no¬ 
how, to put her off, coz Sophrony’B goin’ to get 
married next week; but I can come Thursday.” 

"Very well; 'that will suit aunty if she can’t 
get you before.” 

And while we had been talking, the small, 
sweet, shy face by Miss Charity Dorman had 
been turned intently toward me, with those 
eyes which were like deep wells of water, grow¬ 
ing darker and bluer the farther you looked 
down in them. 

“Won’t you take a saucer of strawberries 
and cream?” asked Miss Charity Dorman, as I 
rose to go. "I know boys al’ays have a great 
likin’ for ’em, and these are very fine uns.” 

"Thank you, ma’am;” but I don’t think she 
had heard my answer, she bustled out of the 
room so quickly, followed by the small, shining 
head. 

In a few moments, Miss Charity Dorman re¬ 
turned and placed before me on old-fashioned 
china saucer, filled with wild strawberries, and 
a glass mug of fresh cream; and in a moment 
the fruit glowed like sea rubies on the snowy 
tide she dashed over them. 

Just then Bhe was summoned to the kitchen 
by some neighbor, and her little niece came to 
the table and watched mo as I eat the delicious 
fruit—watched me with deep, shy eyes, with 
her young, sweet face. 

"What is your name?” I asked, for my in¬ 
stincts were naturally social. 

"Anise Willard.” 

“It is a pretty name; and I think, in that re¬ 
spect, it is like the little girl who owns it.” 

Sbo understood me, I saw that by tho pleased 
Bmile which crept about her lips, and did not 
pause there, but made a light in her face, and 
away up in her deep, still eyes. 

"Do you like my berries?” after a little pause, 
which was evidently devoted to studying me. 

“Yes; very much. What makes you call them 
yours?” 

"Because I picked them, this morning, in 
Squire Thunson’B pasture lot.” 

“You look like a very small person to go off 
strawberrying so early in the morning.” 

"Oh! no. I was nine last May.” 

8 hc hardly looked the few years which her 
life had climbed; but the mingled stateliness 
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And dignity with which she told her age was 
quite amusing. 

“Well, Anise, where are your father and 
mother?" 

“Oh! I haven’t any. Aunt Charity says papa 
died at sea; and mamma had a fever two years 
later; and I was only five when she kissed me 
the last time." 

“And you have lived with your aunt ever 
since?” 

“Oh! yes. I shall always live with aunty. 
She says I’m all she’s got now." 

“And do you go to school?” 

“Yes; and I’m in the large geography class, 
and I have the priie for reading last term; but 
then, you know, I'm nine years of age, and one 
ought to do something by that time." 

“I agree with you," hiding a smile in the 
corners of my lips. “And, on tho whole, you 
have had a happy life of it?" 

“Yes; all but one thing," with a little shadow 
coming over the bright, sweet face. 

“Well, can’t you tell me what that is?" inun¬ 
dating the berries with another Bbower of cream. 

She drew closer to me, and answered with a 
sweet, earnest gravity, “Once a wcok I go over 
to Mis s Hines', to carry her a custard that aunty 
makes for her, because aho’s a sick, bed-rid old 
woman. I have to stay two or three hours, and 
mend her stookings and take care of Johnny, 
her little grandson." 

“And you don’t like to pass your time with 
bed-ridden old women?" 

“I Bhould; only Bhe’s cross, and says chil¬ 
dren are a great bother, so I don’t like to go 
there.” 

“What makes you then?" 

“Oh! it does her good to have me; and you 
know if wo can do others good, or make them 
happy, we mustn’t mind about ourselves.” 

I looked at the child with a new wonder and 
rcverenco, very much as one would look on a 
small martyr. For tho first time the true spirit 
and heroism of life dawned upon me, spoiled, 
selfish child of fortune as I was. 

I did not know then that the little girl’s words 
was the utterance of that great truth of aelf-re- 
nunciation, which the good men of all ages have 
sung and taught, and which was only lived per¬ 
fect by that lifo “without sin," which shines 
down on us, serene and holy, through the atorms 
and the darkness of more than eighteen cen¬ 
turies. And so it was given Anise Willard to 
tenolx me, in her small, sweet, faint-falling tones 
the alphabet of that lesson, wbioh has made my 
manhood all that, with the blessing of God, it 
is this day! 


“Then, Anise," smoothing the curls touched 
with bronie, flickering with gold, “you really 
expect all your life to do things you don’t like 
to, just for the sake of making others happy? 1 * 

“Oh! yes; don’t you?" with that sweet gravity 
on her face. 

“I’m afraid not. I never did." 

The blue eyes regarded me with wonder and 
sorrow. 1 

“Well, what are you thinking?" 

She shook her head slowly. 

“Tell me, please, little Anise!" 

She leaned closer to me, and the words came 
in a kind of frightened gasp from her lips. 
“That you could do so much good because you 
are rich.” 

“How do you know I am rich?" 

*.*Ah! I can tell!” 

At that moment, Miss Charity Dorman en¬ 
tered the room. I thanked her for her fruit 
and cream, and rose to go, for the morning was 
late. She followed me to the door, and her 
niece slipped her hand into mine, and accom¬ 
panied me to the garden-gate to see me mount 
my horse. 

“Some time, Anise, I Bhall come and take 
you to ride. Will you go with me?” 

Her face leaped into a great sunrise of joy. 
She clapped her small hands. 

“I never rode on horseback in my life!" she 
said. 

“ Well, you shall before another week is over,” 
and I bent down and kissed the upturned fore¬ 
head. 

Sho put her small arms about my neck, and 
her soft lips pressed my cheek, and so we 
parted; but, looking back, I saw the little figure 
in its blue calico dress standing still and watch¬ 
ing me, as I went down the hill, and I did not 
know that God had sent His angel to mo that 
morning! 

CHAPTER II. 

“Isn’t it a little beauty, Robert?" and my 
aunt Grace held up before her husband’s eyes 
tho pretty, shining bauble wrought of silk, and 
beads, and tassels. 

My undo lay upon the sofa, in the heat of the 

summer noon, in dressing-gown and slippers. 
He had just returned from the city, and bis wife 
bad just completed the pretty watch-case, which 
had occupied her thoughts and fingers for a 
week. 

The gentleman regarded this achievement of 
feminine taste and skill with that half-solemn, 
half-mysterious expression, which men usually 
beBtow on all Buch incarnations of the feminine 
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esthetic element, and then he made some cau- x you do,” covering the basket with her hands, 
tious tactile investigations of it with his thumb v and arching her little, graceful head at me with 
and forefinger. ■; a mixture of fun and defiance, which was most 

“Yea, Grade, it’s & wonderfully pretty piece X amusing, 
of nonsense. What is it, anyhow?” ^ "Tell us what you were thinking of, Gil- 

Tbe small rubies of lips put on a pout, but an ^ bert, my boy, and we’ll promise not to laugh,’’ 
arch smile broke it down. \ said my uncle, pulling the rind from a mellow 

“Do you call that pretty watch-case, which (banana. 

I’ve been working at for you a whole week, n \ “Well, then, 1 was wondering wnether, in all 
‘piece of nonsense?’ You’re an old ogre, Robert, ( my life, I had ever done anything to make any- 
»nd I’ve a good will to stamp it right under my ( body else happy—I mean, sacrificed my wishes 
feet,” and she made a feint of consummating * or comfort for theirs.” 

her semi-threat. \ "What in the world put that thought into 

My uncle caught the small hands and imoyour head?” and aunt Grace’s light, silvery 
prisoned them in his own. "Is it a watch-case, \ laugh flickered out again. She caught it in a 
and did she make it for me?” ho said, in that t hurry. "Oh! I forgot! Here, Gilbert, you 
half-playful, half-tender tone which ho so often j shall have the biggest orange in the dozen,” 
wed toward his child-wife. "Well, Gracie, you ^ and bIic placed it in my hands, 
are the best little wife in the whole world.” j "Yes, Gilbert, my boy, tell us what put that 
A flush of wifely tenderness and pleasure \ thought into your head,” continued my uncle, 
went over the girlish face and hallowed it. \ as we sat together enjoying the delicious fruit. 

“Am I really all that to you, Robert?” And ( So I related all the circumstances of my visit 
one of the little hands disengaged itself and (to Miss Charity Dorman, and my conversation 
went up into his hair, and fluttered amid the j with the little girl, Anise Willard; and even 
chestnut locks, amid which were a few faint $ aunt Grace sat still and listened with a new, 
tints and insertings of gray. $ strange gravity on her face when I concluded; 

“YeB, my pet, you ore really all that, and a i; for the heart that lay under it had all a true 
great deal more to your husband. But that’s \ woman’s depth of tenderness, and sympathies, 
only praise. Now what can I give you more j and heroic self-sacrifice. 

substantial to prove my gratitude for that-*’ * There was a little pause: the lady broke it. 

“Pretty piece of nonsense?” archly inter- ! “Well, Gilbert, I’ll answer your thoughts, 
mpted the lady. s Don’t you remember that day I climbed to the 

“What penance can I pay for that unlucky ; edge of the rocks, to gather those mosseB, and 
speech of mine? Hand me that basket, dear.” Uhe earth crumbled away, and I should have 
She reached him the basket, and he drew a | fallen over that terrible precipice if you had 
small, exquisitely carved gold knife from his ^ not caught and saved me? I think you made 
pocket; while she tore away the white wrap- | somebody happy that day besides myself!” with 
pings from the top of the basket, and revealed l a glance which her husband met and answered 
a dozen immense oranges in the center of some \ as no words could have done. 


large, yellow bananas. 

"Oh! Robert, what delicious fruit!” 

"Yes; it was all I could find in market that 
I thought you'd fancy,” peeling the golden rind 
with his knife. "Gilbert, my boy, what are you 
about, that bananas and oranges don’t tempt you 
from that window?” 

The playful badinage of my aunt and uncle 
had floated in and out of my thoughts like a 
light air set to some serious poem. 

"Yes.” Aunt Grace’s voice followed her hus¬ 
band’s, "You sit there, Gilbert, perched up in 
the window, solemn as an owl. Do get down 
here and tell us what you’re thinking about.” 

"Oh! aunty, you’d only laugh at me if I 
did;” but alertly obeying the rest of her com¬ 
mand. 

"You shan’t have one of the oranges unless 


: "But, aunt Grace,” laying my head hack in 

[her lap, "that wasn’t really sacrificing any¬ 
thing, you see, because it would have made me 
miserable if any harm had fallen to you.” 

"You’re an acute little reasoner, Gilbert, my 
boy,” said my uncle, bending on me tho light of 
his kindly smile. "But, ono way and another, 
you do manage to give ub a great amount of 
trouble, and a great amount of happiness.” 

“Yes, you dear, little, provoking tease, you 
do,” subjoined my aunt, kissing my forehead as 
it lay on her lap. 

"Isn’t dinner almost ready? I'm a starving 
man, Mrs. Warren!” said my uncle, rising up. 

Before his wife could answer, there was a 
sudden summons at the door bell, and a mes¬ 
senger was announced for my uncle. 

He was closeted with him in the Btudy for the 
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next two hours, and when, at last, he returned jj shall pray God to take care of you every night 
to us, he met my aunt’s expostulatory, “Well, 1 when I go to bed and you are out on the deep 
the dinner’s spoiled now,” with “ I can’t help \ waters.” 

it, Grace; I’ve had business news which will i I looked at the sweet face ; and, somehow, it 
take me to England at once. I must start\ seemed as if that Bmall child’s prayer would 
within ten days. Will you stay or go with J be strength and blessing about me. 
me?” • 5 “I thank you, Anise. I wish I could stay 

Her face leaped into new light. 11 1 shall go > with you longer; but I shall come back some 
with you, Robert, my husband.” j time.” 

“And I, uncle, aunty?” j “If God wills,” said the child, soft and 

They both answered me, “You Bhall go witb ji solemn, 
us, Gilbert.” j I bent down and kissed her two or three 

“We must leavo Hanging Hills to-morrow 5 times; then I mounted my horse, for the golden 
night,” Baid my uncle; “there won’t be any | spears of Bunset lay thick on the distant hills, 
time to waste now.” J There were tears in the little girl’s eyes as I 

- Just then, the cook, whose patience was quite $ rode away, and she watched me as I rode, with 
worn out, gave us a clamorous summons with <i my gift grasped tightly in her small hand; per- 
the dinner-bell; but, notwithstanding our delay, < haps there were tears in other eyes, also—I can- . 
we did not carry very alarming appetites to tho j; not tell, 
table that day. s 

I looked at my watch as I rode past the mill; \ CHAPTER III. 

I had only half an hour. And 1 spurred on my 5 “Gilbert, do come here and see these sunset 
horse, and in a moment I stood before the small 5 clouds!” 

brown houso of Miss Charity Dorman. As I ij “Yes, do, Mr. Warren,” fluttered in a sweet, 

alighted, a little face glanced ont of the win- < eager voice; “they’re magnificent!” 
dow, and the next moment it tamo hurrying j And I went to the parsonage window and 
down tho short gravel walk, and, full of eager, ij looked, through the thick shrubbery, to the 
half-bashful joy, wos at my side. v distant west, where, through a sea of gold, and 

“Anise, I’ve corao to boo you a minute, and j! across mountains of purple, the summer day 

to toll your aunt-” 5 was going, regal and stately, to meet the night. 

“Aunty’s gone away,” she interrupted. 5 Fifteen years had been added to my life. 

“Well, I’ll leave the messago with you, then. J Twelve of these had been passed in Europe, 

Wo are going away this evening, and so your ^ moBtly in Germany, where I had been educated, 
annt need not come to us to-morrow.” j My uncle had settled in England, as the climate 

“Are you going, too?” ; suited my aunt’s health, but my heart had 

“Yes.” I always a yearning for the country of my birth; 

“For how long?” 5 and three years before I had returned to it, and 

“ Oh 1 for a great while! Wo ore going away ; entered the law profession, I was passing a week 
over tho waters to England, and I don’t know i with my old class-mate in Germany, Frederic 
when wo shall come back.” \ Loomis. 

A grieved, wistful look came into the child’s ; We had been like brothers in our love for 
face. It touched me; I drew my arm around' years, and Frederic was now the pastor of a 
her waist. ; church in Woolcott; and it was very delightful 

“Anise,” I said, “I shall not forget you, nor ; to run away from the tumult and cares of the 
all you said to me yesterday; and when I re- « city, and open the east windows of my life—the 
turn, I will bring you back a very handsome j windows which looked off to calm, to the dreams 
present. There’s no time to talk now, for the : of my youth, to hope, and strength, and love— 
train Btarts in an hour; but you must be a good j in that dainty little parsonage nest, wherein 
girl, and not forget me. See here, what 1’vo ; dwelt Fred Loomis and his small, graceful 
brought you; only you mustn’t look at them: young wife. 

until I’m gone.” And I placed a small packet • Frederic was a real, true, manly, earnest 
in her hands, containing a daguerreotype like- ; Christian minister, and his religion had har¬ 
ness of myself, and a couple of ten dollar ; monlxed and beautified his deep, poetic nature; 
pieces. j and his pretty wife and he were happy as the 

The child looked on the wrappings, half-wist- spring birds in the century-old trees which 
fully, half-curioualy. : guarded their home. 

Then she put up her little lips to my ear. “I “I have never seen that peculiar shade of 
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gold in my own country. It Is like the sunsets 
on the Rhine, Fred.” 

“Precisely! If you and I, Gilbert, could only 
take one of our old sails on that river!” 

“But you didn’t have me along in those ‘old 
Bails,’ Fred,” interrupted Mrs. Loomis, looking 
up, with her arch blue eyes, into her husband ’b 
fide. 

“No, I didn’t, dear. You’re worth all the 
rivers and sunsets in the world!” catching up 
the small figure, and whirling it round until 
Mra. Loomis cried out that she was dizzy. 

I was looking at them and thinking what a 
handsome couple they made together—he, with 
his tall, fine muscular figure—and Bhe, with her 
golden, hair and girlish face—when Fred sud¬ 
denly called out to me, 

. “I say, Gilbert, you ought to get married, 
and settle down in some country nest, with a 
little wife like mine, instead of letting your 
early manhood be slowly eaten out of you in 
the work, and tumult, and excitement of the 
Babel where you live.” 

“I know it, my dear fellow; but the ‘little 
wife’ hasn’t come to ino yet.” 

“Ohl you must go and find her!” Baid May 
Loomis, in her bright way. 

“ I’ve tried to, a good many times, Mrs. Loomis, 
both in Europe and America. I’ve seen beauti¬ 
ful, brilliant, accomplished, fascinating women; 
but, seeking, I have not found the one little, 
loving, home woman of my dreams, whom I 
could take into my heart and shelter from all 
harm in my strong, deep love.” 

At that moment the young clergyman was 
summoned from the room, and he returned to 
inform us that he had received a message from 
one of his parishioners, who resided at “Hang¬ 
ing Hills,” and whose wife was very ill and de¬ 
sired to see him. 

“I Bhnll not be back until very late in the 
evening,” he said, as he drew on his gloves. 
“Gilbert and May, you must take good care of 
each other.” 

“Hanging Hills.” The name had been like 
a key which had unlocked a room long closed 
in my heartland I looked across the years to 
that summer morning, when I rode past the old 
mill to Miss Charity Borman’s, and the little 
girl, with her shadowy eyes, and shining hair, 
and sweet face, came and stood by my aide, and 
looked in my face, with her wistful gaze, just 
as she had done then. 

“What are you thinking about?” said Mrs. 
Loomis, putting down her newspaper; for she 
sat opposite me, and had been running over the 
columns since her husband left. 


j “How far is ‘Hanging Hills’ from here?” , 

1 “ The village ib about eight miles; but several 
families from it attend our church.” 

“I lived there once.” 

^ “You did?” her eyes widening with astonish- 
5 ment. 

J “lies; and I had a little bit of romance 
\ thero.” And then, whilo the summer evening 
dropped slowly about us, I told my hostess of 
\ that morning and evening ride to Misa Charity 
> Dorman’B, and of the little girl whoso words had 
5 fallen into my heart and still shone there like 
i pearls beyond all price or naming. 

1 “And you have never seen her since?” asked 
^ the clergyman’s wife, a3 I paused after pioturing 
1 the child as I saw her last, standing at the gate, 
; with the packet in her hand and the tears in her 
\ eyes. 

* “Never!” 

\ “And you have forgotten her name!” 

; “It was Anise—Anise—Willard.” 

* “Anise Willard!” She said it with an almost 
• exultant cry of surprise, which I remembered 
; afterward, and wondered that it did not strike 
! me more forcibly at the time; but the night had 
; shadowed the face of Mrs. Loomis, and she rose 
: up, a moment later, to bring a light, saying, in 
■ a very quiet voice, “You ought to go to ‘Hang- 
; ing Hills,’ as you promised the little girl, Mr. 

1 Warren.” 

j “I will, before I leave Woolcott. I thank 
■you for the suggestion, Mra. Loomi3.” 

\ “Dinner is ready, and we have company,” 
said Mrs. Warren, as I entered the house with 
my fishing line and rod; for I had been passing 
; a couple of hours with a small brook, whose 
waters made a silver inserting among the rooks 
a couple of miles from the parsonage. 

Thero was an arch laugh in Mra. Loomia’ 
blue eyes, as she ushered me into iho sitting- 
room. A lady sat on one corner of the sofa— 
or rather a girl-woman—absorbed in a book, 
from which she lifted her face, with a Blight, 
nervoug start, as we entered. 

She was not beautiful, nor handsome, nor 
pretty; but she had a pale, thoughtful, oval 
face, most delicate and winning. Her hair, 
half-light and half-shadow, lay in thick, wavy 
bands about the face, and suited the deep, 
shadowy eyes. Her face spoke when her lips 
smiled—spoke the tenderness and sweetness 
which were in her soul. 

“Miss Willard,” said the clergyman’s wife, 
with a Bomewhat unusual assumption of dignity, 
though a smile pulled the comers of her mouth, 
“allow me to present to you my husband'Bfriend 
and mine, Mr. Warren.” 
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The young lady rose and gave me her hand 
quietly, with no trepidation of tone and man¬ 
ner, and wo exchanged a few remarks about 
the summer and tho scenery; and then Mrs. 
Loomis suddenly exclaimed, 

“Como right out to dinner. You ought to 
bring a good appetite to it, Mr. Warren, from 
the brook, and you, Anise, from ‘Hanging 
Hills/ ” 

In a moment the truth flashed across me, 
and I knew that I looked upon the face of the 
little girl, who had made the one poem of my 
boyhood. A significant glance passed betwixt 
me and my hostess, but I saw her friend was 
not in the secret. 

So we sat down to dinner, and Anise bore 
her part gracefully and composedly in the con¬ 
versation—gracefully and composedly, until 
Mrs. Loomis said, with that flutter of a smile 
about her lips, 

“I believe you were in ‘Hanging Hills’ once, 
Mr. Warren?” 

“Yos; for a couple of months—in my boy¬ 
hood.” 

“How long ago, if you’ll pardon my Yankee 
curiosity the inquiry?” laughed Miss Willard. 

“Fifteen years; and when I left, I gave my 
picture to tho only friend I had there—a little 
girl, whoso name was Anise Willard. I wonder 
if she has kept it!” 

Thoro was a quick start. Tho goblet trembled 
in her small hand. Swift changes fluttered over 
the sweet face. I knew there were tears in her 
throat; but she answered, in her own soft, 
gentle way, “I am glad to see you once more, 
Mr. Warren.” 

That afternoon I learned what those fifteen 
years had brought to the life of tho little girl, 
whom I had laBfc seen as the sun went over the 


< hills, standing at the front gate of Miss Charity 
$ Dorman’s dwelling. 

\ Thoy had brought her work, knowledge, dia- 
$ oipline. 

1 She was now the Principal of tho Academy 
\ at “Hanging Hills.” Her aunt had been bed- 
\ ridden for Bix years, and during all this time 
S her brave young niece had supported her by 
\ teaching. Miss Charity Dorman had only slept 
j six monthB under the poplars in the village 
l grave-yard. 

s Well, instead of one I stayed three weeks at 
| the parsonage. Anise remained too, for it was 
vacation at the academy; and before those three 
weeks were gone, I knew that God had sent me 
the loving home woman my heart had so long 
| sought after. 

| One evening, two or three days before I left, 
j we had gone out together to watch tho ypung 
; moon come over the distant mountain. There 
: it lay, amid the stars, like a pearly shell cast 
I up by the surf. 

! “Anise,'* I said, “you havo never told me 
: whether you kept the picture I gave you?'* 

Thero was a blush in her cheeks; but she 
took out the small shell caso and placed it in 
my hands. 

“Anise, I should like to make an exchange 
: with you.” 

“What one?” 

“Will you give me this picture and take the 
original?” 

What answer her lips made, betwixt her 
blushes and her tears, my pen will never write; 
but her life has since answered that question 
with such truth, and tenderness, and devotion, 
as only can “that most beautiful thing this Bide 
of Heaven—the heart of a Christian woman,” 
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HARLEQUIN IN LOYE. 

A CHRISTMAS STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 

BT J, BBEQKANT MEADE, 


CHAPTER I. 

The time once was when we people of Phila¬ 
delphia, along with our other fun and frolic, 
used regularly, at Christmas, be presented by 
the managers of the theaters with a real old- 
fashioned pantomime. None of your French 
concoctions, abounding in ballet girls and stupid 
pierrots, but a jolly out and out extravaganza— 
such as Joe Grimaldi was wont to appear in at 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden, and split hi^ 
audience’s sides with laughter when he sang 
“Tippitywitchet,” or “ Hot Codlins.” We used 
to have a legitimate Clown, his pockets full of 
Bausages, his toes turned inward, his ancient 
antipathy to the police, and his constitutional 
weakness for stealing shoulders of mutton and 
belaboring the other characters therewith. In 
the company of the Clown might ever be ob¬ 
served “the lean and slippered Pantaloon.” I 
always admired the fidelity of the latter to his 
friend. It was so Damon and Pythias-like, not¬ 
withstanding the frequent practical jokes which 
the poor Pantaloon was compelled to be the 
subject of. Then that beautiful Harlequin and 
Columbine! I thought their manner of passing 
their lives was delightful above all other avoca¬ 
tions. Just imagine the blis3 of wearing that 
gorgeously spangled, diamond covered dress, 
and possessing that wondrous magic sword! 
Dear, dearl We seldom have a pantomime 
now! We seldom hear Clown’s merry laugh. 
They generally celebrate Christmas at the thea¬ 
ters by performing “Rob Roy,” “The Lady of 
Lyons,” or some other drama which is accept¬ 
able to the public on account of its novelty and 
freshness. I beseeoh you, Hon. Mr. Mayor, 
arrest Messrs. MacGregor and Melnotte, and 
place them in the States’ Prison for life. At 
least, transport the former to the Glasgow Tol- 
booth; whilst the latter might be immured in 
that “palace, lifting to eternal summer,” he is 
always talking about, with instructions to his 
keeper to let him drown himBelf in the Lake of 
Como if he wants to. 

It was on December the first, 18—, that two 
men were seated in the box-office of the most 
fashionable theater of our city at that period. 
One of them, busily engaged at his desk with 


^ what seemed to be a ledger or account book, 
n was largo and stout, and his countenance open 

I and good natured. A roil of play-bills lay near 
him, and a pile of pamphlets stood on the floor 
> alongside bis chair. This individual was Mr. 
$ Horalius Bosworth, the manager and leading 
\ tragedy man of the company. He was exeeed- 
l ingly popular among his brother actors, and 
$ well known for his genial and kindly disposi- 

I tion. The other gentleman, who occupied a 
chair in the office, was the light comedian and 
dramatist of the establishment. John Abbey 
^Newstead, Esq., be signed himself. Reader, 
you have doubtless heard of, read, or seen acted 
his tragedy in five acts, entitled “KxakimokiB- 
tikos, or the Pirates of the Grecian Archipe¬ 
lago?” You haven’t! Bless my soul! I thought 
everybody had. Why, it is the greatest pro- 
^ duction of the age—so the author thought. 

Ab, aB he was called by bis most intimate 
J acquaintances, was tall and rather slim. His 
s hair was always oiled and frizzled up to within 
? an inch of his life, and he sported an immense 
5 turn-down collar, which overlapped his coat, 
n and gave him an exceedingly outre appearance. 
* Mr. Newstead labored under the impression 
jl that he bore a great resemblance to the author 
^ of “Childe Harold”—indeed he thought he was 
S a sort of Americnn branch of that distinguished 
\ poet. As this was a very harmless idea, his 
j friends, though not entering into it themselves, 
t permitted him to continue in hia belief without 
* opposition. Barring his vanity, he was a very 
; good sort of fellow—at times, perhaps, a little 
; dissipated, but, on the whole, clever. In light 
! comedy parts be was quite a respectable actor, 
; and his rendition of Borne roles in the “juvenile 
! trngedy” repertoire was by no means bad. 

| “Newstead!” said the manager, looking up 
| from his account book, “how much do I owe 
; you?” 

j “Twenty dollars, T think it is; which includes 
I payment for the comedy I wrote two weeks ago,” 

| answered Byron of tho Western Hemisphere. 

I “Yes; that is quite right,” said Bosworth, 

; “exactly the sum total that I make up. Here 
: it is.” He handed Newstead the money. 

“Thank you!” said the latter, as he pocketed 
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it; “muoh obliged. I will now bo able to pay 
poor Mrs. Wiggles the washing bill she hits been 
dunning me for.” “Meroutio” in debt to hia 

washerwoman! 

“We have been doing well lately,” remarked 
the manager; “that comedy of yours was ft 
hit, and your ‘Bob Handy’ drew two good 
houses.” 

The author bowed, thinking inwardly that 
something very like •‘the new and original 
comedy, by J. A. Newstead, Esq.,” had been 
played not long since at the Porte St. Martin 
in Paris. However he merely said, 

“You flatter me. But, by-the-way, Boeworth, 
what are you going to do for a Christmas piece?” 

“Ah! that is what I have been thinking a 
good deal about lately,” answered Mr. Bos- 
worth. “ ‘Ali Baba’ took well last year, and 
I thought ws would try ‘Aladdin* this time.” 

“Why not have a pantomimo? They succeed 
at the other houses!” 

“So they do,” Baid the manager; “but then 
I have been afraid, for the two Christmases that 
I have had this theater, to play one. They arc 
expensive, you know!” 

“True,” answered Newstead; “but they draw 
tremendously. You had better shelve ‘Aladdin’ 
and try a pantomime. Looksley would play 
Harlequin to perfection. You could not get a 
better. Sam Haggles is a tip-top Clown, and 
Emmy Bloomer could do the Columbine.” 

“I know Ragglea is a good Clown,” said Bos- 
worth, “ho played that part for three Christ¬ 
mases at the Surrey, in Loudon. His forte is 
decidedly pantomime.” 

“Any one might know that who has seen him 
as ‘Scaramouch’ in ‘Don Juan,’ or ‘Friday’ in 
‘Robinson Crusoo,’ ” said Newstead. 

“Well, I will try a pantomime,” continued the 
manager; “I think it 13 a good idea of yours.” 

“That is right!” exclaimed the other; “just 
leave me to get you up one. I will have it 
written for you six days henoe—that will leave 
plenty of time to make all preparations.” 

“A bargain!” said Bosworth; “and now a 
few words added to this evening’s bill might 
not bo out of place. We must prepare the publio 
mind for the great forthcoming novelty.” 

“You’re wanted, Mr. Newstead 1” cried a little 
boy, who, at this moment, stuck his head in at 
the door; “ ‘Rover’ has been called,, and Mr. 
Stickles is waiting for youl” 

“Well, Bosworth, that will be ready for you 
in a few days I” said the light comedian, as he 
picked up hia hat and left the box-offioe. In a 
moment more he darted upon the-stage, where 
the rehearsal was going on, exolaiming, “lam 


5 the bold Thunder I” While the manager wrote 

1 ' the following: 

41 Noticb.—Oq Christmas Eve, December 24th, 
18—, will be produced a magnificent holiday 
^ spectacle, which has been months in prepara- 
s tion. It will be placed upon the stage regardless 
\ of expense, with new scenery by Mr. Carmine, 
^ new costumes by Mrs. Bosworth and assistants, 
J; and new machinery by Mr. Cogwheel. For par- 
jj tioulara see future Hmall bills.” 


| CHAPTER II. 

$ Mb, Nbwstbad, true to his word, presented 
s to the manager, on the sixth day after the con- 
$ versation in tho previous ohapter had taken 

!I place, a manusoript containing his pantomime. 
Bosworth. opened it and scanned the contents. 

“ l Arma virumque cano: or Harlequin Alness 
and Infelix Dido,’ ” repeated 4 he manager, as he 
> read; “why you have taken a classical subject 1” 
> “Yea, sir, I have dipped into Yirgil. An 
\ excellent title. Philadelphia is an eminently 
•j learned city, and when, the scholars and savans 
s see that, Bir, they will cram your house to suf- 
j focaticm!” 

$ “Well, I will read it immediately—but what 
5 is this?” continued the manager, as in turn- 

i ing over the leaves something caught his eye— 
‘“Scene tenth. The State House. Business by 
^ Clown, Pantaloon, and Harlequin. A Police- 
^ man disposed of. Entrance of the Demon of 
i Pandemonium. Transformation of State House 
{to the Golden Halls of Liberty and Virtue.’ 
t Gracious, that will bo costly!” 
i “Not a bit of it, my dear sir,” answered the 
5 author, in some trepidation lest one of his best 
5 scenes should be cut out—“not a bit of it. It 

\ will produce a tremendous effeot. Carmine can 
| paint it, and Cogwheel will got you up some- 
5 thing nice in the way of machinery. Depend 
> upon it, Bosworth, this pantomime will do the 
\ treasury goodl” 

| “Hope it will,” said the manager. 

I It is unnecessary, however, to follow the 
> arrangements between Messrs. BosworLh and 
| Newstead. The piece was accepted, and coa- 
> tumerB, painters, machinists—all set to work 
J to have it ready by Christmas Eve. 

* It is ten o’clock on the morning of December 
| tho twenty-fourth. Tho time that the manager 
! has informed his company will be the lastre- 
! hearaal of “tho great novelty.” Mr. Bosworth 
; seems in high spirits. Everything looks propi- 
! tious. The weather is all that could be wished 
! for. Although the ground is covered with snow, 

I it is froxen hard and the walking is good, so 
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that there is no reason why he should not have 
a good house. Posters, with corpulent red and 
blue letters that look as if they had overeaten 
themselves, are distributed throughout the city, 
and cover every dead wall within ten miles of 
the theater. Let ub proceed to the stage and 
see what is going on there. This is a rehearsal. 
Is it? Very unlike tho night performance, I 
hear you sayl Indeed it is, os much as any¬ 
thing can be. The theater is very dark and 
dreary-looking, isn’t it? And that daylight 
that struggles in from the top makes everything 
look very dismal. Now observe. That young 
man with a moustache, dressed in a loose Bhirt 
and trousers, is the Harlequin—Edward Loeks- 
ley is his name. He is sitting on a tool-chest, 
and is arranging his mask so that it may fit him 
neatly. Every now and then he gives a hasty 
glance and a savage look at a young lady and 
A rather young gentleman, who seem to be car¬ 
rying on a little flirtation. The young lady has 
a short Bkirt on and walks with a ballet sort of 
air. That is Miss Emily Bloomer. Her com¬ 
panion, who appears to be trying to make him¬ 
self agreeable to her, is Sam Raggles. Samuel 
is not in Clown’s costume, and seems at present 
to be forgetful of his red-hot poker and string 
of sausages. In the middle of the stage are 
about twenty men, in all kinds of dresses— 
Borne with tunica and helmets on, others in black 
coats and trousers (rather seedy), and stove¬ 
pipe hats. This motley group is the chorus, 
army and supernumerary etceteras. At pre¬ 
sent they are singing away at the tops of their 
voices, the leader of the orchestra directing 
them, and dividing Mb attention between his 
duties and a pot of lager beer beside him. Mr. 
Newstead stands at the back talking to some 

carpentera, who are nailing the golden halls of 
liberty and virtue to a wooden frame. The 
prompter, Mr. Noogs, sits at. his table, which 
is placed at the front of the stage near the 
orchestra. The manager is engaged in conver¬ 
sation with three of the actors. These latter 
are, first, Pat Bloomer, a gray-headed, dried up 
looking man. He is to play Pantaloon, and at 
other seasons performs old servants, and such 
parts as “Seyton” in “Macbeth.” The second 
is Mr. Tipton, the low comedian, and the third 
Mr. Browne, “heavy father.” Both Mr, Tipton 
and Mr. Browne will act in “the introduction” 
of the pantomime. 

When the chorus had sung three times, each 
time in a louder key, Bosworth (who, I must 
here remark, also held the post of stage-mana¬ 
ger) dismissed them. 

“Pantomime music now, if you please!” 
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j said he to Herr Schneider, tho leader of the 
orchestra. 

That individual in response gulped down some 
[ more lager. 

[ “Come, Miss Bloomer, and you, Locksley,” 
\ continued the manager—“come, we will re¬ 
hearse your part. I shall want you in a minute 

> also, Sam!” 

I Locksley appeared to bo relieved in mind 
\ when the manager called his Columbine awny 
| from Raggles. He started up from the tool- 
t chest and went through the first dance with her 
! in the most spirited manner. Ho was really 
\jealous of that fellow Sam Raggles. “Now 
f what had Sam to recommend him ?” he thought; 
\ “ho drinks a good deal, and has no idea of 
; taking care of what little money ho receives. 
; Still the girls all like him. And, Emmy, I really 
t believe she likes him. If I thought he meant 
J any harm to her, by Jove, I would break his 

> head for him. Now I’m a steady sort of fellow, 
\ and much better fitted for Emmy than Sam 
' is”-—but I will tire you, dear reader, with his 

cogitations. When Harlequins arc in love, they 
reason pretty much as other folks do, and feel 
jj pretty much as other folks do. 

| Now don’t throw up your hands in horror, my 
dear saintly friend, and exclaim, “What! You 
\ mean to tell me that those wicked, dissipated 
\ wretches have any hearts or any feelings?” 

| Indeed I do. That is exactly what I mean to 
; say. They have hearts, and feel quite as keenly 
: as either you or I would—we Who pride our- 
; selves on our excellent characters and unblern- 
\ ished lives. Let us allow a little charity to 
! enter into our composition, my saintly friend, 

; and wo will be the better for it. What am I 
l doing? Pretending to write a Christmas story 
; about a pantomime, and here I have got to 

> moralizing! Let mo return to my track imme- 
; diately. 

; At about one o’clock, when the rehearsal was 
1 ended, the manager stepped into the middle of 
; the stage and said to the actors and actresses 
; there assembled, 

» “Ladies and gentlemen, you are requested to 
i be hero this evening at six precisely, so that we 
j may all be ready to commence at seven. I beg 
; you to be punctual!” 

; He then turned to Locksley, and spoke to him 
\ about the arrangement of some of the panto- 
; mime scenes, engaging tho attention of the latter 
t so much that ho did not remark Emmy Bloomer, 

> who was walking up and down at tho back of the 
; stago tying the strings of her bonnet, and look- 
? ing every now and then toward the Harlequin. 

J While Bhe was so doing, Raggles approached her 
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and begged to be allowed to give her his arm 
on her way homeward, Emmy gave one more 
look at Locksley, who was still busily talking 
with the manager, and then took Sam’s arm. 
They left the theater together. Old Bloomer 
trudging along after them. 

Soon after this, Bosworth gave his final direc¬ 
tions to Locksley, who, upon being freed from 
the manager, immediately began to look around 
that he might find his loved one. But b 1)6 was 
decidedly “gone from his gazo.” Nowhere could 
lie see her or hear of her until, speaking to the 
door-keeper of the stage entrance, that func¬ 
tionary informed him of the fact that she had 
but just now departed in the company of Hag¬ 
gles. 

If you had been present at this moment, my 
dear theater going friend, you would have seen 
a Harlequin mad. You would have heard a 
Harlequin, who is generally such a dumb per- 
Bonage, utter a nnughty word, and say some¬ 
thing not very complimentary of his rival. 
However it is as well that you were not pre¬ 
sent. 

I cannot do justice to the intense excitement 
and suspense that Messrs. Bosworth and New- 
stead, manager and author, passed through on 
that day. From early in the morning until just 
before the curtain was about to rise they were 
fussing about the theator; one moment seeing 
to this, another to that. Mr. Bosworth, in the 
openness of his heart, proceeded to Market 
street with Mr. Stickles, walking gentleman, 
and purchased a quantity of evergreens. These 
were hung around the boxc3 and proscenium, 
giving the theater a truly Christmas aspect. 

Six o’clock came. The doors were opened, 
and a great crowd of men and boys, who had 
been waiting for over an hour on the sidewnlk, 
rushed in and well nigh filled the third tier. 
Shortly afterward, the second tier began to bo 
crowded with family parties from Southwark, 
and hearty-looking laborers from the ship-yards 
of Kensington, their wives and children accom¬ 
panying them. They even brought the poor 
little babies, who must on these occasions havo 
Tory confused and indiscriminate ideas of what 
is going on, though their infantine Bquealings 
are usunlly pacified with an orange or a stick of 
candy. What excellent food that iB to nourish 
a babe upon! It must add bo to their health in 
future life. 

This part of the theater was full also of 
weather-beaten and rum-smelling tars; side 
by side with whom might be seen sitting the 
red-Bhirted and soapy-locked members of the 
“Moya,” or “the Goody,” their boots elevated 


I I upon the railings in front of them—a sweet and 
touching sight to any shoemaker in the pit, but 
rather objectionable to most persons. 

In the first row of boxes, the better dresaed 
and better behaved part of the community were 
out in full force, many of the latter being little 
boys and girls with their parents. Chubby little 
boys, roBy little girls. Brasa-button-adorned 
little boys, ribbon-covered little girls All of 
\ them asking questions which were puzzlers even 
\ for their learned pas and mas to answer. The 
| pit was crowded with young men, most of them, 

| no doubt, b?ing clerks who rejoiced in their few 
j holidays from that everlasting dry-goods store 
i> on Cbesnut, or that wholesale drugstore on 
| Third street. 

jj Mr. Bosworth, in his Swiss patriot dress, (the 
^ performances are to commence with “William 
* Tell,”) viewed all this with intense satisfaction 
jl from the hole in the curtain. He thanked hli •' 
\ stars that he had permitted Newstead to prevail 
J on him as to a pantomime. 

< The audience had already begun to be impa- 
| tient, and several volunteers in the gallery had 
{ given “Yankee Doodle,” and other national airs 
\ with Btamping accompaniment, to the delight 
I of their comrades, but to the terror of nervous 
^ ladies in the boxes, who thought the theater 
5 was falling down, or some other dreadful entas- 

I i trophe was about to happen, when the clock in 
the green-room struck seven, and Mr. Bosworth 
ordered the prompter to ring the music belL 
Then Herr Schneider commenced his “original 
overture, dedicated to the people of Philadel- 
1 phia,” and which boro a great resemblance to 
la general mixture of -‘Hail Columbia,” “Fra 
| Diavolo” and “Norma.” The overture con* 
i sisted in three taps on the drum, then an indis- 
l criminate confusion for five minutes of four 
; fiddlers, concluding with some unearthly noisea 
: on the trombone. The audience applauded, 
j however, and seemed to bo highly flattered by 
: Herr Schneider’s delicate compliment to their 
musical appreciation. When the last bounds of 
that sweet instrument, the trombone, had died 
away, and the members of the orchestra had 
left their seats and disappeared through that 
mystic door, (what do they do in there?) the 
curtain rose. 

Enter Mrs. Bosworth as “Emma.” Shortly 
afterward Miss Bosworth as “Albert,” a youth 
with delicate legs in white tights. They said 
their say, and then Horatiua Bosworth himself 
came upon the scene, being greeted with three 
rounds of applause. 

Everything went smoothly until Tell pro¬ 
ceeded to inform us how he sat 
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“In his boat nt night, when, midway o’er the lake. 

The utnrs went out, and down the mountain gorge 
The wind came roaring.” 

At this time the audience got rather clamor¬ 
ous, and seemed to be trying to give the Swiss 
Patriot an adequate idea of how the wind did 
come roaring down the mountain gorge, for they 
began to yell and hiss in a manner which pre¬ 
vented the actor from proceeding in his part. 
Twice he attempted to go on, but at last gave it 
up. He then walked down to the footlights 
and said, “Ladies and gentlemen, I am of the 
opinion, #nd I think I am right, that I am an 
old favorite of yours.” 

Cries from the pit and gallery of, “So you 
are, old boy!” 

“I take this then, ladies and gentlemen,” the 
manager went on to say, “not as a disapproba¬ 
tion .of my acting, but of a desire on your part 
to see the pantomime without delay,” 

“Bully for you! That’s the ticket, old horse!” 
exclaimed a man in the third tier. 

. “Ladies and gentlemen, I accede to your re¬ 
quest,” said William Tell; “down with the cur¬ 
tain, Noogs!” 

“Three cheers for Bozzy!” cried one of the 
gods. 

It was given with a will. 

“Now, lively, boys!” exclaimed Boaworth; 
“dear the stage, Frizby,” (this was addressed 
to the carpenter,) “clear the stage and get all 
ready for the first scene in the pantomime!” 

“What a good-natured man that is!” said 
Nooga, the prompter, to Locksley, who was 
standing near by in his Harlequin’s dress; 
“just see how well he takes this putting down.” 

“Yes, very,” answered Locksley; “butI Bay, 
Noogs, you haven’t seen Emmy Bloomer this 
evening, have you?” 

“I expect she’s in the green-room by this 
time,” answered the prompter, with a smile. 
The Harlequin darted off in that direction. As 
he entered the green-room, he perceived Miss 
Bloomer seated on a sofa, engaged in conver¬ 
sation with Haggles. 

“By Jove! this is too bad!” muttered Locks¬ 
ley. “I’ll pay Sam up for it, though, if I get 
a chance. Hang it! I won’t speak to the little 
^ a 6g a g Q !” So he commenced talking to an 
amiable-looking old fellow, who was putting 
on a hideous demon’s mask that did not at 
all seem to bo suited to the character of tho 
wearer. 

Mr. Newatead now rushed into the room in a 
great state of excitement. 

“Are you all ready, ladies and gentlemen? 
We want to commence right off.” 


f “We are all here!” exclaimed several voices. 
$ “Where is Frank? I don’t see him!” asked 
the author. 

\ “ Here he is,” said Mr. Tipton, whose Christian 

< name was Francis. He had just entered tho 
s green-room, and was dressed in an immense 
| Grecian helmet with a white tunic and sandals. 

Mr. Newstead, himself in Trojan costume, 
\ darted off to the Btage, after asking these rapid 
^ questions. 

S “Well,” said tho manager, “shall we ring 
% up?” 

5 “Yes; everybody’s here, I believe,” answered 
^Newstead. “Mr. Browne, please look a little 
\ more royal.” 

^ This was spoken to a gentleman who repre- 
5 sented /Eolus, King of the Winds, and who was 

• now seated upon a throne at the back of tho 
; Btage. Eight green objects lay at his feet. 

i “Iling up, Noogs!” said Bosworth. 

• The curtain rose to slow music. The first 
; scene, the bills informs us, is “The Cave of tho 
’> Winds.” Doubtless it is a cave, and some fre- 
; quenters of the theater may, perhaps, have a 
; dim idea that they have seen such a cave once 
j or twice before in other pieces. But, my dear 
■ friend, this scene “was painted expressly for 
: the occasion by Mr. Carmine.” That is what 
| the hand-bill says. Do hand-bills ever lie? 

; Tho eight green objects, that, as I remarked 
: before, were lying at the feet of King /Eolus, 
j are the eight winds—Eurus, Zephyrus, Septen- 
; trio, Meridiea, Boreas, Caurua, Yulturnus, and 
: Africus. 

After the curtain has arisen, they jump up 
and go through some supplicating movements, 

; which are intended to represent a desire, on 
their part, to bo released from tho cave; but 
their master will not listen to this, and rebukes 
them in rhyme. Then Juno enters in a golden 
chariot drawn by Bwans, and explains to/Eolus 
how an audacious fellow, named /Eneas, with a 
band of followers, is now sailing the Mediter¬ 
ranean, with the intention of founding a new 
Troy on tho coast of Italy; how that her rival, 
Yenus, protects him—“that scandalous fcrea- 
ture, Yenus!” as she calls her. 

But I will not tire the reader with the plot 
of tho Pantomime. To follow out all the scenes 
would be prolonging my story too much. It is 
sufficient to state that Haggles made an excellent 
clown. Ho stole sausages, fought policemen, and 
mado grimaces in tho most approved style. Old 
Bloomer assisted him creditably, and bore all 
his maltreatment with the usual resigned spirit 
of fi pantaloon. Emmy looked sweet ns Colum¬ 
bine, and made Locksley more in love with her 
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than ever. Whenever the latter had any raps to 
administer with hiB magic sword to the Clown, 


‘Come, Newstead!” exclaimed the manager. 
‘Pm ready, old boy!” answered the author, 


he gave them with such a will, that, on their J as he pulled on a pair of white kids, Mr. 
coming off the stage together, at the conclusion j Noogs drew aside the curtain, and Mr. New- 


of one scene, Haggles exclaimed, 

“By George! you hit too hard, Locksloyl” 
“Not any harder than you deserve!” an¬ 
swered the Harlequin. 


ij stead stepped out before the footlights. Ke 
X bowed. Tremendous enthusiasm. He bowed 
l again. 

I “Speech! speech!” cried many voices. The 


“Not any harder than I deserve! What do 
yon mean, sir!” 

“I shall not take the trouble to explain!” 

“ But you Bhall!” cried Haggles, with an oath. 

“What do you mean by doing it, eh?” 

“Oh, Sam! Ned! Do remember where you 
are! You will spoil all!” remonstrated the 
pretty Columbine. 

“Mr. Raggles!” cried the prompter, “the 
stage is waiting for you! You must do the hot 
pokor scene!” 

But the hot poker appeared now about to be 
applied to another purpose; for the Clown had 
lifted it to strike Looksloy. 

Mr. Bosworth had Boized hold of the uplifted 
arm. * 

“Gcntlomcn! gentlemen!” ho said, “think 
of what you are doing! Go on the stage, or 
tho whole picco will bo ruined!” 

“Ned, do go on!” whispered the Columbine; 
“I will explain everything to you when the 
play is finished!” 

“I will do it for you, Emmy,” answered 
Lockaley, glaring at the Clown. 

As the audience had been kept waiting for 
somo minutes by this affair, they had become 
very impatient, and several hisses were already 
distinguishable to those behind the scenes. Mr. 
Newstead was in his dressing-room at the time 
of the difficulty, but heard the hissing and 
rushed down in great perturbation, with an 
overcoat pulled oror his Trojan tunic, looking 
like iEneas in winter costume. As he reached 
the stage, however, everything was again run¬ 
ning smoothly. Tho manager explained to him 
iu a few words what had happened, and then 
told the comedian to run bock and dress him¬ 
self; for he would probably bo called out at tho 
closo of the pantomime. No further trouble 
occurred. The hot poker scene wont off with 
great success, the audience being highly de- 


author acquiesced and made a speech. Of 
$ course it was made up principally of “ diatin- 

I guished honor,” “much gratified,” “usual ap¬ 
preciation of a Philadelphia audience,” “every 
> evening until further notice,” etc.^ etc., eto. 
$ Those aro the ingredients of every theatrical 
speech under such circumstances. When the 
actor had finished he was again saluted with 
. another round of applause. Then he retired. 

5 As soon as Lockaley had come off the stage, 
t after the foiling of the curtain, Emmy ran up 
* to him and said, 

\ “Oh! Ned, how could you?” 

I “You know very well, Miss,” answered the 

( Harlequin, “you brought it all about yourself!” 
“I?—Ned!” 

“Yes, you! Didn't you allow Sam Baggies 
5 to escort you home? Haven’t you received all 
Jliis attentions of late with fayor? You have 
5 never even looked at me!” 

\ “Oh! Ned, how can you say so? You know 
I could never like Sam! Ho has bored me to 
death the last few days, and I have been want¬ 
ing you to speak to rue all the time; but you 
never came near me!” 

“Then you don’t like him, Emmy?” 

“No, indeed I don’t, Ned; indeed I don’t! 
Father doesn’t like him either. Ho says he 
drinks too hard.” 

“I beg your pardon then, Emmy.” 

“You ought to beg Snm’B pardon too, Ned. 
You were too hasty.” 

“So I was,” answered Lockaley. And he 
walked up to the Clown, who was standing 
near by. 

“Raggles!” 

“Well, air. What do you want?” 

“X want to beg your pardon for what I said 
to-night,” answered Lockaley, extending bis 
hand. The Clown took it, though with no good 
grace. 


lighted with tho view of tho State House, and 
laughing loudly when the amiable old gentle¬ 
man in a demon’s mask carried away Clown 
and Pantaloon to Pandemonium. “Tho Golden 
Halls of Liberty and Virtue” was applauded to green-room. When they were there assembled, 
the echo, and when the curtain fell, a perfect i he said, 

storm of approbation filled the theater. The j “Ladies and gentlemen, you have all done 
author was loudly called for. f your best for the success of this night. I, as 


| “ Well, let it ho forgotten,” said he. 

j Mr. Newatead now asked tho actors and act- 
\ resses, together with the scene painters, maebi- 
| nists, and carpenters, please to step into the 
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author, am exceedingly obliged to you. I shall 
be very happy to see you at my lodgingB, to¬ 
night, to partake of a little oyster supper that 
I have prepared in anticipation of this event.” 

CHAPTER III. 

“Won’t you take my arm?” said Locksley to 
Emmy, as the whole party were preparing to 
leave the theater. 

f‘Certainly,” answered Columbine, who was 
now wrapped up in a thiok shawl, and presented 
a Tery different appearance from the Columbine 
of the stage. 

•Haggles soowled when this proceeding met 
Ms eye. Ho walked sullenly along, not far be¬ 
hind them, with the daughter of the manager. 
The latter had his arm in that of Newstead’s. 
Their conversation related to the grand success 
of the night; and Bosworth complimented the 
wthor again and again on his great dramatic 
talent. 

•It was a beautiful moonlight night. The 
ground, as I observed before, was covered with 
mow; and the long, drooping icicles, hanging 
from the eaves of the houses, glittered like dia¬ 
monds in the silvery beams of the queen of the 
night The merry, laughing voices of tho gay 
troop of players alone broke the stillnesB of the 
streets. Mr. Carmine, the scenic artist, wished 
internally that he could paint such a scene for 
the next spectacle. 

As the party were going along Fourth street, 
(Mr. Newstead'8 lodgings were situated in Lom- 


I Such a picture as the happy pencil of Birkei 
Foster could touch off to perfectioh. 

A few steps more brought our company into 
< Mr. Newstead’s house, and they were soon 
| seated around a large table occupying nearly 
|> all of the little front parlor, adorned with pic- 
l turea of various theatrical celebrities. Tho 
\ manager arose. 

{ “I propose tho health of our host!” said he, 
5 “the gentleman, the scholar, and the artist^’ 

■; They all filled their glasses and drank it. 
^ Mr. Newstead rose to respond, 
jj “LadieB and gentlemen, I cannot tell you 
l; what a deep impression this compliment has 
jj made upon my heart. You commend me above 
l my deserts. I may say, without vanity, that 
< our play to-night has been a decided hit; but, 
| ladies and gentlemen, that is as much your 
!; doings as mine. (Hear! Hear!) For if I had 
s not had your valuable assistance in acting the 
\ parts, where would my pantomime be?” 

^ Mr. Newstead then went on to make some re- 
| ferences to Byron and Shakspearo; though what 
> either of those distinguished lights of literature 
* bad to do with. Christmas pantomimes is more 
i than I can say. Several speeches followed the 
! author’s. Then Mr. Tipton sang a song, and 
; tho company broke up and departed to their 
: several lodgings. 

: Locksley again gave his arm to the Colum- 
| bine and escorted her home. On their way 
thither, the Harlequin made bold to pop the 
question. It is needless to say that Etomy 


bard below Fourth,) the old, iron tongue of the 


consented; and that, on the following morning, 


8tate House bell tolled the hour of twelve. As tho rector of one of our churches united two 


the last reverberation died away, the chimes 
of fit. Peter’s church struck up the Christmas 
hymn. Tho gladdening notes of that beautiful 
air rang out a welcome to the anniversary of 
our Saviour’s birth—He who came upon the 
earth to save poor players as well as their 
better-off companions in sin, who look with 
disdain upon the man. that frets and fumes his 
life upon the stage. 

All laughter and talking amongst our Thes¬ 
pians was hushed, qb they listened to the chimes 
Bounding through tho still, frosty air of that 
winter’s night. 

•When the party reached Pine street the old 
church came in view. What a splendid picture 
that was! That fine, old-fashioned pile, robed 
In white, with its quaintly-Bhaped tomb-stones 
and ancient brick wall, whilst all the time tho 
Hugers played the Bweet, dear Christmas hymn! 


more hands and hearts in the bonds of matri¬ 
mony. Haggles was dreadfully disgusted whea 
ho heard it. And now in conclusion. 

Newstead’s pantomimo had a great run, and 
did much toward replenishing the pockets of 
all connected with the theater. 

The last time I heard of Mr. Bosworth, he 
was playing a star engagement in one of our 
Western cities. Raggles, I am sorry to say, I 
saw not long ago attached to a traveling circus 
company. Ned Locksley has grown very stout 
and lazy, and is the father of a large family. 
He and Emmy keep a grocery store up in Spring 
Garden. Neither of them look much like tho 
Harlequins and 'Columbines they were wont to 
act in days of yore. 

As to the theater, which was tho scene of our 
story, it has disappeared, and a handsome block 
of stores occupies its place. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAOS 108. 

CHAPTER VI. “If you do,” Baid she, “you must go into 


Ddbixo tho rest of tho time that aunt Quin- 
lird and Amy were with me, we lived very 
quietly in our home. I never knew Bel bo 
kind, she treated me almost with tho attention 
she might have Bhown ono whom she considered 
an equal, and to Amy she was all tenderness. 

Not a harsh word did she speak concerning 
the engagement. Sometimes she laughed a little 
it their folly, not often even that; and yet I had 
in uneasy feeling that even then she meditated 
Mine treachery. I had no right to accuse her; 
I was ashamed of my suspicions, and did not 
eren mention them to Amy; but they only trou¬ 
bled me oftener from the very secrecy in which 

I cherished them. 

I Biw more plainly than I had ever done that 
Amy had a great love of luxury and show; pro- 
bibly the taste had always been natural to her, 
yet I was confident that her aunt had greatly 
increased it; and it seemed to me then that 
ertry day she exerted her influence more art¬ 
fully to strengthen the desire. 

The weeks passed swiftly, and yet—oh I do 
not blame me, I was glad when I found myself 
done—-when I was no longer forced to put a 
constant constraint upon myself, and keep my 
•rouble guarded from tho quick-sightedness of 
Amj’u affection, and the disdainful aversion 
always visible in Bel’s eyes. 

They went away. Amy«was anxious to have 
toe ipeud a portion of the winter with them, 
but I had no wish to do bo ; if I had desired it 
erer bo much I should not have gone, for I 
hnaff Mrs. Quintard would only have mado it 
* Muon of torment to me; but sbo guarded 
■gainst the possibility by coming, before her 
departure, to have what 8he called a “frank 
conTerBation.” 

Now those very civil, cheerful words meant, 
10 lobelia’s vocabulary, downright insolence 
end cruelty; she did not change their usual 
Signification during that interview. Sho pre- 
totoed her remarks by making me vow, not even 
*Jlny way, to hint to Amy what she said. 

I had promised, she told mo coolly that 

II would be very unwise for me to go to town. 
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society—you would find that stupid, and it 
Would hurt Amy to have your antecedents 
known.” 

“There is nothing in my past for which I 
need blush,” I answered, coldly. 

“Oh! I dare say not,” sho replied, calmly; 
“but it would all be bad. for Amy; there you 
and I should bo sure to quarrel. You a saint, 
and I am a dreadful Binner—you would bo 
shocked out of your decorous little wits—it 
would not do, Jane, it would not do. You 
don’t mind my speaking plainly—I mean it all 
well—I got tho habit of telling you the truth 
when you were a paid governess.” 

“I do not mind it,” I said; “but it was quite 
: unnecessary; I have no intention of visiting 
you. Go back to your enjoyments without any 
fear of my intruding upon them.” 

“Now I call that sensible!” she said, as 
cheerfully as if she had been telling me the 
most agreeable things; “downright sensible! 
Really, Jane, you improve.” 

I made her no answer whatever, but went 
down stairs to find Amy. The next day they 
left the house, and I was once more alone. It 
was only the first of November then; the win¬ 
ter set in early. Never had one so lonely and 
dreary come upon my heart. 

I am not going to give an account of all that 
I suffered and endured; similar details hare so 
often been written, and I believe they can do 
little good. Thus much let mo say: I lived 
through it—lived past tho time when my sorrow 
was wholly a tyrant, and subdued myself to a 
sort of composure; but as unlike the serene 
quiet of the past, as the stillness of our Alpine 
winter is different from tho beauty of its spring. 

Jacl fretted and worried about my changed 
looks, and bothered mo a good deal at first with 
her advice and remedies; but when sho saw that 
her very attentions made me worse, sensibly 
left me to myself, and so, with God’s help, I 
bore it all. 

Tho suffering of those months changed me 
more than years ought to have done. It struck 
even me, when I chanced to see my face in a 

i nr 
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gloss, how pale and thin it hod grown; what an 
anxious, restless look my eyes had got; what 
a trouble in my smile, sadder than the most 
mournful expression my features had formerly 
worn. 

Amy’s letters came, with great regularity, 
during tho first months. But as time passed, 
they did not reaoh mo so punctually, and 1 de¬ 
tected in them a change whieh disturbed mo. 
It would have made me more anxious, only I was 
so much occupied with my own selfish thoughts, 

that I did not give it the attention I ought 
have done. 

They were very gay that winter; they had a 
fine house, and aunt Quintard’s demands for 
money were unocasing. I never refused or 
questioned the amounts; I censed to care, only 
dcairous to remain in peace—they might take 
all I possessed if they only left me to my soli¬ 
tude. 

The time came when there were vaguo hints, 
which made mo fancy Amy and her lover did 
not always go on well. Ho was displeased be¬ 
cause she was so much courted and admired; 
but she loved society too well to relinquish its 
pleasures. 

I did hot read those portions of her letters so 
attentively as I ought to have done. It caused 
me such pain even to see thut name written in 
her delicate, girlish hand, that very often at tho 
sight I was forced to drop her letter and put it 
aside unread, too weak, even weeks after its re*- 
ception, to read a line farthor. 

Joel asked mo a great mahy questions, hut I 
had Very little to tell her; although what Bhe 
did hear appeared frequently to cause her great 
dissatisfaction; and ns she had been in the habit 
all hor life of expressing her opinions freely, it 
was too late to expect her to improve in that 
respect. 

“I wish,” said Jael, one day, as she was re¬ 
moving the bTeakfast-tray, “ I wish-” 

“Well, what do you wish?” I asked, as she 
paused abruptly. 

“I wish you’d cat something, once in tho 
While, fo’r one thing,” retorted she, sharply; 
“why a sparrow would starve to death, and not 
half try, on what you eat.“ 

“I do not have much exercise, you know 1 , arid 
bo cannot expect to be very hungry.” 

“Don’t tell me,” said Jael, “it’s nat’ral for 
live folks to eat—humph 1” 

Sho' rubbed her nose and eyed mo belti- 
gerontly. 

“No letter froiii &iM Amy this week?” said 

Bhe. 

“Not as yet; there may one come to day.” 


“There won’t,” she persisted, “know there 
won’t.” 

“What makes you so certain? Amy is usually 
very punctual in her correspondence.” ' 

“Something’s wrong!” said Jael. 

“Wrong! How do you mean?” 

“Don’t know how; but I know it’s so.” 

“ Ainy is well,” I said, “and spending a very 
gay winter.” 

“Better be happier and less gay,” replied 
Jael. “Tell you that old dragon’s hatching 
mischief.” 

“How often must I request you, Jael, not to 
speak in that way of my child’s aunt?” 

“Yes, but I can’t help it—always cal! things 
by their right names—can’t beat about the 
bush. Sho is a dragon, and that’s the end of 
it—hiftnph!” 

I tried to turn the subject by speaking of 
some affair connected with our domestic ar¬ 
rangements; but Jael was not to be put off, or 
set down in any manner, and only waiting to 
hear mo out and return the briefest of answers, 
she renewed her discourse. 

“Miss Amy ought to be at home,” said 
she; “place is here instead of with that old- 
woman.” 

“Her father desired it-” 

“I know better,” interrupted Jael; “more of 
tho dragon’s work! Sho always did rule him, 
and Bhe made him put that in his will—humph! 
don’t I know? I tell you she always means 
mischief—worse than usual now. I’ve my 
dreams, and I know what they mean.” 

She snatched up the tray, and sailed out of 
the room as indignantly as if I had been to 
blame. She made me feel so anxious on Amys 
account, that, for a time, I put aside my selfish 
thoughts, and went up stairs to find her last 
letters and rend them. 

I could not do It. I tried with all my 
strength—but I could not! The lines swara 
before my eyes; turn where I would that name 
met my sight, and at length I was forced to 
put the package aside, and rush away into the 
cold winter air to keep the old frenzy fro® 
coming upon me again. 

CHAPTER VII. 

It was April; tho last snows had disappeared; 
the crocuses in my garden were in blossom, t e 
red buds peeped out upon the maple trees, * 
Sim shone soft and warm, and day after ay a 
sweet west wind sighed at the casements, an » 
in spite of the beautiful weather, seemed con¬ 
stantly to bring me presages of more sorrow. 
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Tha propheoy was speedily fulfilled! One 
day I received a letter directed in Isabella 
QainUrd’s hand. My first thought was that 
Amy must be ill, and I tore it open, full oi 
ipiiety and repiorse. This was ifhat I read: 

‘‘Dear 8aint Jane—I f you wish to see Amy 
Dirried, you must start for town as soon as 
you receive this note, as on Friday evening at 
eight o’clock she will be Mrs. Gerald Sanderson. 

Isabella Quintaud.” 

I read the cruel lines twice before I could 
Uke la their meaning; then the dreadful truth 
ind all its consequences for my child broke 
upon me. 

Jaol was standing near, watobing me nar¬ 
rowly while I read. I know I oried out; what 
Bywords were I do not rqmember. Everything 
grow dark, I felt myself falling, heard Jnel’B 
exclamation of alarm: then I know nothing 
more. In the darkest moments of my own grief 
l had been able to endure, but that shock was 
too sudden and unexpected for me to withstand 
it! force. 

When I came to myself, Jael had placed mo 
upon a sofa, and was crying, over mo like a 
child, kiBsing my forehead and wringing her 
hinds in wild grief. 

“That woman has done it,” sho moaned; “I 
knew she would. I’ve read the letter; oh! little 
Amy, little Amy.” 

“Ib it true?” I cried. “Oh! Jael, I didn’t 
md it aright.” 

“You did, you did!” she sobbed, holding the 
perfumed sheet before my eyes. 

I read the lines again as well as my blinded 
eight would permit—it was plain enough! 

“Friday,” I said, “that is to-morrow. Oh! 
help me, Jael, I must start at once.” 

“kou can’t,” Bhe answered; “there is no 
train until morning.” 

“But I shall not be in time. I must go—I 

cm walk—I must go!” 

She forced me to lie do\yn again; all her 
htrahneBs was gone, she was gentle as a mother 
could have been. 

“You will only make yourself Bick,” she said, i 
“then you can’t go at all. It is too late to do j 
MJ good—that woman has kept it from you on 5 
parpose—you will just get there to the wedding, 5 
that is all.” \ 

“But it must not take place,” I cried; “it is J 
oU! so wicked!” ^ 

“We can’t help it; we don’t understand it; l 
can only just pray for that poor lamb! Oh! j 
•My the Lord qurse*that wicked old woman— \ 
her punishment be Bharp and-” $ 


<; “Hu 3 h! hush!” I shrieked, frightened by her 
\ voice and gestures. 

I When Bhe saw how I trembled sho ceased at 
once. Sho would not permit mo to talk; she 
made mo lie down, she brought mo a composing 
> draught and sat watching mo, until worn out 
5 with suffering, I fell asleep, 
i When I woke it was late in the evening. Jael 
$ told me that everything was ready for my de- 
^ parture; I must go to bed at once and not stir 
$ until she called me. 

£ I was so stunned "by the shock that I obeyed 
* her unquestioningly. It was a meroiful kind- 
$ ness that the tidings thus affected mo, if I had 
\ been, able to think I should certainly have gone 
s mad. 

^ I started the next day. Tho train had been 
<; delayed by an accident, and was several hours 
j; behind its time—I ehould not reach the city. 
S until dark. Joel did not leave me until I was 
$ seated in the car; then she hurried off without 
^-trusting herself to bid rao good-by, and in a few 
S moments I was whirling away to witness my 
i daughter’s doom. 

^ I sat all day like one bewildered by a fall.- 
i; At times tho horrible truth would cross my 
' mind, and it seemed to mo that I must shriek 
\ aloud; or throw myself headlong over tho steep 
l bank. Then I would sink again into that strango 
apathy, and so tlio day wore on. 

$ Wo reached the city at last—I found myself 
$ in a carriage and driving rapidly through tho 
streets. Theu a wild fever seized me—if I 
jl should be too late—if she were married! Even 
^ witli au hour in advance I might do something; 
j what, I did not know—but I would, I must save 
her! 

The oorriage stopped before Mrs. Quintard’s 
house—I sprang out, hurried up tho steps and 
pulled tho bell. A servant opened the door—I 
darted past him and met Isabella face to face in 
the hall. 

Sho grew very pale through all her paint 
when she saw me standing there; but her pre¬ 
sence of mind did not desert her. 

“Good Lord, Jane!” she cried, “aro you a 
lunatic?” 

I caught her hand. 

“Amy, Amyl ’ was nil I could gasp. 

“She is in her room dressing.” 

“She is not married?” 

“No, you fool; but she will bo in an hour.” 

I staggered back against the wall; Mrs. Quin- 
tard pulled me rudely up. 

“A pretty scene before the servants,” sbe 
whispered. “Come up stairs, or I’ll send you 
to a mad-house!” 
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I followed her without ft word. She took mo 
into her chamber and shut the door, 

“Sit down,” said she, pushing me into a 
ohair. “Now what do you moan by coming 
here in this crazy fashion?” 

“You wrote Amy was to be married,” I 
moaned. 

“So she is,” she answered; “but I expected 
you to come like a Christian—you would have 
been better off at home, anyway.” 

“Take me to her,” I pleaded, “I must see 
her at onco." 

She locked the door and put the key in her 
pooket. I looked at her and saw that she was 
already drossed, her magnificent attire and 
painted cheeks only made her look more hag¬ 
gard and ekeleton-like. 

“Not ono step do you stir,” said she, “until 
you promise to behave yourself! You know 
me—if you make a scene, I'll have you in a 
lunatic asylum in half an hour.” 

“Only let mo see Amy,” I cried, unable to 
struggle with her, or to resent her cruelty, 

“Then tako off your bonnet, smooth your 
hair and get quiet. I’ll toll Amy you are here. 
Wait till I come back.” 

She went out. I tried to obey her commands; 
by the time I had composed myself a little she 
came back. Sho was in a terrible passion, and 
assailed mo with tcrriblo words. 

“Amy’s room is on the other side of the 
hall,” she said. “Now remember, behave youV- 
self or take the consequences.” 

I flew past her, darted through the hall, and 
opened a door at the other end. I saw Amy 
sitting in tho room dressed in white. She 
sprang up with a cry and fell into my arms. 

“Amy,” I cried, “what does this mean?” 

She drew herself from my arms and sat down. 
She was deadly pale, hut her eyes burned like 
a flame. 

“I am going to be married,” she whispered, 
hoarsely; “going to be married.” 

“I can not understand it,” I said. “Who has 
dono this, Amy?” 

She looked at me strangely. 

“Aunt Quintard said it was the only way— 
she was my father’s sister.” 

“You do not love this man!” I exclaimed; 
“it is not too late, Amy—you must not marry 
him.” 

She struggled violently with herself. After 
a moment she stood up, very pale still, but un¬ 
naturally calm. 

“It is too late,” she replied. “Hark! there 
is a carriage , already—in half an hour I shall 
be married.” 


“Amy, I am your mother—I have a right to 
know. Tell me-” 

“Aunt Quir.tard wrote you," she interrupted, 
impatiently; “she has told you everything” 

“She dnly wrote mo that you were to hi mar¬ 
ried,” I said; “it drove me nearly wild!” 

She threw out her hands entreatingly. I stop¬ 
ped at onoe, it was only wicked to agitate her 
then. 

“It is two weekB ago,” she said, in the same 
cold, unnatural voice; “I had no thought of 
this. I did love that man—wc quarreled dread¬ 
fully—I was to blame—ohl I havo been mad, 
mother! But I loved him—he was a traitor! 
Wo parted in anger; then tho truth came to 
aunt Quintard—he had gone off with a tile 
woman. Mr. Sanderson had twice before pro¬ 
posed to me; aunt said the story of my deser¬ 
tion had gone abroad—I should be a laugkiug- 
stock, disgraced! Mr. Sanderson osked me 
again to be his wife—I consented! Since then 
I seem to remember nothing—I only know I am 
to be married.” 

I was powerless. I saw the horrible treachery 
of which that woman had been guilty. I would 
have staked my soul upon Brooks’ innocence; 
but she had played her part well—I could do 
nothing. 

Amy had fallen into her ohair again, nnd was 
gazing absently at her rich dress, rustling her 
fingers slowly among the folds of her veil as if 
only possessed by a vnguo surprise at finding 
herself thcro and in that attire. 

Before I could speak, the door opened, and 
Isabella came in. She was laughing nnd gay; 
if she felt any uneasiness, she hid it beauti¬ 
fully, 

“Come, come,” she said; “there is no more 
time for sentiment. Amy, your bridegroom is 
below. Change your dress, Jane, or you will 
be too late.” 

Two or three women followed her into the 
room; there wns no opportunity to say nnything 
more. She forced me out of the chamber and 
took me back to her apartment. 

“Here is your trunk,” she said; “makeyour¬ 
self decent. My maid will be here in a mo¬ 
ment.” 

She was hurrying away, hut I caught her 
dress. 

“Stop!” I said. “Isabella, what have you 
done?” 

“Another tragedy!” she exclaimed, con* 
temptuously. “Jane, Jane, I will shut you up 
if you do not behave. I Bbould havo no diffi¬ 
culty—any stranger would swear that you wert 
crazy.” ' 
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“Tofl have destroyed my child 1” I exclaimed. 
“Ton were her father’s sister—oh! Isabella, 
God will oaree you 1” 

<*Tben you needn't 1” she broke in. “You 
anifooll I have done nothing I That Crooks 

vu a villain-” 

,«It is false!” I interrupted. 

She paid no attention, but went on as if I 
hid not spoken. 

“I was not going to havo my niece disgraced. 
She mirrics a rich man—she will bo happy! 
you ought to go down on your kneos and bless 
w!” 

»0h!” I cried, “remember you are an old 
lomtirJ You go down to your grave with those 
two rained lives upon your soul! It ifl not too 
late—retract, even now.” 

Bhe only laughed scornfully. Her maid came 
in, I was obliged to Bit down and bo dressed, 

Inbelli standing by as if fearful to leave me 

alone with the woman. 


j When I was ready, she wished mo to go down 
stairs at once; but I refused. I would go back 
(o Amy’s room, and she was forced to go with- • 
oat me. 

I went to Amy again. I might bettor have ■ 
rfiid out. When it was time to load her into j 
the room where her bridegroom waited, she ; 
fainted entirely away. But when Bho came to ] 
ieraelf, and saw the servants looking at her ] 
fith eyes full of pity, the old pride nerved her, i 
ud, leaning upon my arm, she walked steadily j 
wrosa the hall. I 

Her color had como back, her hand was hot, \ 
ud the pulses beat like a clock; but Bhe was \ 
perfectly calm, although I knew that she neither \ 


nw nor heard. 

She presented mo herself to Mr. Sanderson. 
He Wia no longer a young man. I disliked his 
•ppetrance greatly—he looked cruel and false. 

There was no more time for thought. I went 
town stairs into the drawing-room. There were 
«ot many guests assembled to witness tho cere- 
fc oay. It seemed there was to be a reception 
^toward. 

We did not wait long. Everything was con- 
folion before my sight; but I saw the bridal 
P*rfy enter beheld Amy, standing there in her 
loveliness, her eyes wandering about ob 

*ven then hoping that some release would 
w ®e. I heard the vows pronounced, saw the 
PWta pressing about the new-made husband 
wife with smiles and merry words. 1 
“bw I went myself; but what I said I did not 
blew. 

Jfoea the folding-doors opened, more guests 
P0Qred into the rooms,, all was gftyety and con- 


ij 

$ 


1 fusion. Amid it all I only beheld the wild 
| glitter in Amy’s eyes. Then carae back the 
\ recollection o'.‘ those autumn days; I felt as if 
\ this had been a punishment for my mad passion 
} of that time. 

$ Tho evening passed on. They went into an- 
| other room to supper. I didjiot follow—I had 
$ been introduced to no one—I wandered about 
J unheeded, save when, several times, Isabella 
| spoko sharply to me, and almost ordered mo to 
i go to my own room. But I paid no attention— 
j unable to remain quiet, moving about, followed 
ij everywhere by the horror in Amy’s eyes, haunted 
I by those young voices that I had heard only a 
v few months before. 

; The parlors were entirely empty—I could 
! hear tho words of laughter and gay conversa- 
> tion from the supper-room. I crossed the hall 
| and entered a small apartment which led into a 
! conservatory. While I stood there, I heard a 
; voice in tho hall which made me cry out, A 
| terrible fear seized me—I hurried into the pas* 

; sage. 

I Harley Brooks stood there, speaking to the 
| servant, but so changed that I hardly knew him. 

: He heard my cxclamationvof terror, turned, and 
: saw me. I had thought'.enough to force him 
■ into the room I had just loft, and close the 
door. 

“Am I too labo?” ho groaned. 

I did not answer—he read oil in my face. 

“She is married!” he muttered. “She is 
married!" 

He turned toward me with insane violence. 

“Had you a hand in this?” ho demanded. 
“Have you this sin on your soul?" 

“I only came hero two hours ago,” I an¬ 
swered. 

“That woman lias done it!” he said. 

“You were innocent?" I cried. “You had 
not dono the vile thing of which she accused 
you?" 

“No, no! I never heard of it till to-night! 
Oh! Amy, Amy!" 

He gave way to a burst of grief that was ter¬ 
rible to witness in a strong man. I could not 
comfort him—I had no words for agony like 
that. 

We stood thus a few moments longer; then 
there was a tread of feet in the hall. He started 
to the door with a fearful look; I flung myself 
against it so that he could notpass out. There 
we remained in silence. Tho door was suffi¬ 
ciently open, so that wo saw tlie train as it 
passed. In the center was Amy, in her bridal 
robes, leaning upon her husband’s arm. 

When they had disappeared in the rooms 
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beyond, bo allowed me to close the door without! 
4 word. My own feelings wore a medley, ao j 
Strange and inexplicable, that I could giro no j 
analysis of them. Through all my pity for that | 
man and for poor Amy, tho old wounds in my j 
heart opened anew. He was there by my aide, i 
the only man I had ever loved, and yet our j 
souls were os widely separated as though oter- j 
nity had swept between us. _ j 

“Mr. Brooks,” I said, suddenly rousing my-1 
solf to tho danger there was in his remaining j 
there, “you must go away; Borne one might; 
come.** * 

“Lot tho whole world, if they choose; what; 
does it matter?” \ 

His head drooped again, and his handfl fell j 
at his sido in hopeless misery. ; 

“You must go,” I urged. j 

“I should like to meet Mrs. Quintard,” ho j 
replied; “I would tell her tho truth, show her j 
what bIio has done; I believe that, wicked as; 
she is, she would trcmblo.” 

He made a movement as if to pass again into 
the hall. I stopped him in alarm. 

“For Amy's sake, go!” I said. “It would; 
kill her to see you now.” 

“For Amy’s sakp,” ho repeated, slowly;; 
“poor, poor Amy! Yes, I will go—I will go—: 
for her sake.” 

lie passed through tho room .and ontered the 
conservatory, opening a door that I saw led 
into tho garden. 

It broko my heart to part with him thuB. For 
tho first timo I burst into tears—there was no 
selfish grief in their flow—I was mourning for 
those wrecked and ruined lives. 

“If I could only comfort you!” I Bobbed. 

He turned and took ray hand. 

“You are a good woman,” he said; “God 
bless you! I am gtud I know you—-your 
memory will keep me from utterly hating your 
sex.” 

He wrung my hand, and, without another 
word of farewell, hurried from my Bight. 

I did not go into tho parlors again; I was too 
utterly Exhausted to Bee any one again that 
night. Oh! that terrible, terrible night! 

The next day Amy and her husband sailed 
for Europe, and I returned to my desolate 
homo. 

Tho last words that met roy ear were Isabella 
Quintard’s scornful congratulations and sneers; 
she could not spare mo even them, I went 
home, haunted by Amy’s pale face and the wild 
terror in her eyes, ao utterly heart-broken 
and crushed, that it seemed impossible for my 
spirits ever again to revive. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Tub summer passed; I did not again Bee Mrs. 
Quintard. I gave her, out of my fortune, an 
allowance such As I felt that I could afford; 
after that wish had been gratified 8ke wrote no 
more. 

Letters came from Amy with tolerable fre¬ 
quency; but they were such unsatisfactory ones, 
so different from the messages of confidence and 
lovo which 8be bad been wont to send me, during 
the old life which could never return, that they 
were almost worse than silenco would have been. 

I felt as if that cold, insolent face of ber has. 
band had bent over her when she wrote, watch¬ 
ing jealously to be certoin thero was no line nor 
word which he could construe into a slight to 
himself. 

They were at some German baths. Amy's 
letters were all taken up with an account of 
festivities and holiday sort of existence; but 
thero was no heart in her descriptions, they 
were so different from tho girlish delight with 
which sho had formerly penned similar ac¬ 
counts! 

I grew so anxious that I put by ray grief and 
reserve, and wrote Openly to Amy, asking her 
if sho would like to have mo come and live with 
her, or at least be near her. I received an an¬ 
swer in a few weeks—not from her, but from 
Mr. Sanderson. The letter was very civil and 
elegant; but he told me plainly that the plan I 
proposed was one which never worked well; 
besides that, Amy felt certain that I would b« 
unhappy in that strange country, and she could 
not be selfish enough to leave her borne. 

I was deeply hurt, but I wrote no more upon 
tho subject. Amy never alluded to my letter 
in any of her epistles—that wounded me worse 
than all the rest; but I made no complaint- 
nover even mentioned the fact of my having 
made tho proposal. 

I could not believe that my darling bad cessed 
to love me. Wealth and station could notchangt 
her; but I feared that sorrow might have tki 
effect which it has on certain natures, and make 
her hard and apathetic. 

No wondor I grew old and palo and more 
silent than ever; trouble enough to have dark¬ 
ened a whole life had been crowded into a single 
year, and I had no bulwark of defence agaiud 
the storm but my weak prayers. 

It was September again. Twelve months w* 
fore my child had been with me, her brief b*P* 
pineaa had begun and my anguish had been 
bom. But now I would willingly have renewed 
nil my own suffering to have known that I 
was happy, even content. 
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About that time old Mr. Philips died. You 
ffll remember that he was the gentleman whom 
giriey Brooks had visited. I did not know him 
imeh. He woe an old baohelor, very eccentric 
tad misanthropic. Jael said he had no rela- 
tires, and ufondered to whom he would leavo his 
ine estate and fortune. 

One day, she came to me with wonderful 
sews. Whom did I think he had made his heir? 
The whole property had -been left to Harley 
Brooks; the gentleman had already come, she 

sail 

That only seemed an added mockery; I pitied 
him more than ever; fortune had lavished her 
gifts upon him when it was too late for them to 
bring him happiness. 

Several days passed, but ho did not call upon 
me. I had no wish to see him, I thought it 
ironid only be painful to both. I should have 
to bear a double agony. There was my own 
mortal heart to ache, besides my grief for him 
and Amy. 

Bat one morning, I received a note from the 
elderly relative who resided with him. He was 
rery ill and desired to see me. Of course I 
could not hesitate, although I should have suf¬ 
fered less in going to his funeral than in nerv¬ 
ing myself for that visit. I drove over to Mb 
place that afternoon, and was kindly received 
by his cousin, a nice, quiet old maid, whom I 
fancied fi jm the first. 

8he took me up to his room. He lay in bed 


house with company, I scarcely got an oppor¬ 
tunity to Bee Amy, except when she was sur¬ 
rounded by a host of admirers. Mrs. Quintard 
saw how jealous I was, and she played upon 
that. She would repeat to me things Amy had 
said of the impossibility of marrying without 
fortune—told me how much the poor girl loved 
show—laughed at her coquetries, half of which 
wore lies, and nearly maddened me.” 

“But you should have had an explanation 
with Amy,” I said. 

“Our explanations always ended in quar¬ 
rels,” he replied, mournfully. “She was very 
proud; I am euro her aunt taught her to think 
mo a tyrant, and when once she had received 
that impression, she would not hear a word.” 

“Poor childl” I said, “poor child!” 

“Amy, poor child! There is no bitterness 

I toward her in my heart. The winter went on; 

II grew daily moro wretched; so did Amy! Then 
; came our last quarrel; Sanderson and Mrs. 

; Quintard invented that lie which made her cast 
| me off.” 

“Oh! I cannot believe it-” 

“I have proof! No wonder she wanted that 
man to marry Amy. He settled three thousand 
a year upon her the day before he married her 
niece.” 

I was shocked beyond tho power of expres¬ 
sion. Bad and reckless as I had always felt 
that Isabella was, I could never have dreamed 
sho would have been bo wicked. 


M worn and changed that ho appeared a shadow 
of his former self. He had a slow, wasting fever 
for weeks; and had risen from his bed to come 
to his new home—a sick man’s fanoy, his couBin 
I knew the reason. 

He held out his hand to me when I entered 
wd smiled. “Thank you for coming,” he said; 
“I knew you would not refuse. Don’t look so 
ihocked, I am getting better again.” 

Miss Brooks went out and left us together, 
We had a long conversation. I feared he would 
mike himself worse by his excitement; but ho 
Mid that it did him good to talk, it eased the 
pain which had burned at his heart so long. 

“It was that woman’s work,” he said, in 
Joking of the past. “If I had not been a 
wol, I Bhould have known that her smiling cah- 
mi t0 marriage with Amy only hid a plot 
to separate us—I believe she intended it from 
the first.” 

I recollected the expression I had seen on 
artella’s face, the night I gave Amy to him, 
Wul I felt that he was right. 

“I cannot make you understand,” he went 
«». "how srtfnlly B he managed. She filled her 


“I went out of the city,” he.said; “and when 
I came back that night I found her married I 
do not know wliat I should have done if I had 
not met with you. Oh! heaven!” 

He broke off abruptly and hid his face in the 
bed-clothes. After that I would not allow him 
to talk any more; but his agitation had brought 
back tho fever, and that night he was very ill 
again. 

Poor Miss Brooks begged me to stay with 
her, and I was only too willing. It was a sort 
of happiness even to feel myself near him. 

For two weeks we watched over him, then he 
began to mend. Tho time of his convalescence 
was one of more peace to me than I had long 
known—it was not like the dream of the pre¬ 
vious year. There was no hope nor joy in 
it; but compared with the gloom of the past - 
months, it was like the repose of an Indian 
summer. 

The dear old maid was very grateful for 
sharing her watches and anxiety; and I felt 
almost guilty in allowing her to think that it 
was only a friendly interest in tho young man 
which induced mo to remain. I could not have 
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kept away from the house. During those sad 
weeks the only relief the world held for me 
was compassed by those walls. In spite of the 
wearing pain at my heart, there was a mourn¬ 
ful pleasure in feeling that I was at least drawn 
nearer to him, able in some slight degree to 
cheer his sufferings, and certain that my life 
was still of some service to those about me. 

In the height of his delirium, my voice always 
appeared to produce a tranquilixing effect, and 
he would lie quiet while I sang to him the old 
hymns wherewith I had been wont to comfort 
my own solitude. Very often he fancied that I 
was Amy, he would take my hand and plead 
for mercy in hia feeble, broken voice, telling of 
his love and truth, and boseeohing his darling 


to believe nothing wbioh would bring a shadow 
between their hearts. 

That was hard to bear; yet notwithstanding 
all it mode me suffer, my feeble soul found a 
strange, fascinating pleasure; and sometimes I 
would forget that it was all a sick man’s fan¬ 
tasy, almost believo that he was conscious of 
his words, and that they were intended for me. 

I know you will tell me all this was an in¬ 
comprehensible folly, nor do I seek to palliate 
my own weakness. I only mention it because, 
whjn I set .about this task, I promised myself 
that it should bo a truthful record of my feel¬ 
ings, and the fear of being laughed at or mis¬ 
understood cannot alter my determination. 

(to de concluded.) 
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OUR D 

BY MBS. SABAH ! 

m U«clh Philip, Ida, and I want to go to 
Weston to-day; may we have ‘Gentle?’ ” 

“Gentle” had been purchased the day before, 
tlacle Philip had come home delighted with his 
bargain. 

“Such a splendid animal!” he said; “and so 
featle—a child could manage her.” 

He thought it would be bo nice to have such 
ft horse; for then “Aunt Margaret and the girls 
Wold drivo.” And aunt Margaret and the girls 
were of the same opinion. < 

“Ge&tlo” tfas harnessed, and cousin Ida and ; 
myself started for Weston in high spirits. Ida : 
wts a timid creature, and she fairly trembled j 
when I grasped the reins so boldly and started i 
“Gentle” off on a brisk trot. • 

“Aren’t you driving almost too fast, Madge?” ; 
ftiked Ida. i 

“Why, you little goosey,” I answered, “I; 
hope you are not afraid 1 Gentle’ will run away \ 
withiiB? But it is no wonder if you are. Such j 
ft cowardly puss I never saw before! You’re j 
ifriid of a caterpillar, afraid of a cow, afraid \ 
of a horse; and I positively do not know what \ 
you are not afraid of, unless it is a certain \ 
gentleman who stands five feet ten inches in ij 
his boots, has black eyes and hair, and is, j 
withal, a very sensible fellow, if it was not for \ 
on# thing.” 5 

“And that?” j 

“Is loving Buch a little cowardly chicken as 
Id« Wayne.” } 

“Oh! Madge, do you think ho loves me?” $ 
“Think? Ida, I know it. But come, ‘Gentle,’ | 

I will see if you cannot go a little faster;” for $ 
h® was jogging along in a slow walk. $ 

I gave him a touch with the whip, as I spoke, i; 
But I was not prepared for the sudden elevation J 
of heels that followed. The moment after, $ 
“Gentlo” Btarted forward on a swift run. > 

“Throw down the whip, Ida,” I said, in as j 
Wit a tone as possible; for I was a little j 
g tened now in spite of my boasted courage, i- 
But our fears Boon vanished! for, suddenly, ( 
‘uentle” came to a full atop. i 

I •hook the lines and shouted, “Gel along!” i 
01 * U t0 no purpose. There “Gentle” stood, j 
** nn os a rock, os immovable as a marblo s 
•••toe. j 


RIVE. 

IN I) LEY WILSON. 

“Where’s the whip, Ida?” I asked. 

“Oh, dear! I was so frightened I threw it 
away.” 

“Well, we are in what aunt Margaret would 
call ‘a fix;’ and ‘Gentlo’ does not seem to have 
any inclination to get us out of it.” 

“What shall we do, Madgo? We will never 
get to Weston at this rate,” said Ida. 

“At this rate, I do not think we shall; but, 
little coz, you must not get out of patience;” 
and as I glanced up and down the long, sandy 
road, down which a July sun was pouring, I 
felt my stock of Job’s good quality fast diminish¬ 
ing. But I resolved to make every effort in my 
power to urge the gentlo beast on; so I shook 
the lines and chirruped until I was fairly out 
of breath. 

“I afa so Borry I threw out the whip,” said 
Ida; “but I was bo frightened, that, when you 
told me to throw it down, I understood you to 
say out; and.so out it went. But can’t we get 
n branch of a tree or something?” 

I looked around. There were only a few tall 
pines. Not a shrub to be seen. Yes, there was 
something: a mullen-stalk! And Ida bounded 
lightly from the carriage to get it. 

I grasped it eagerly, as a drowning man 
would grasp a straw, wound the reina firmly 
around my hand, told Ida to hold on to some¬ 
thing, as the horse would start suddenly, and 
then brought my impromptu whip down on the 
back of “Gentle” with a force that annihilated 
half the stalk. But not a muscle did she move. 
There she stood, calm and firm as ever. I ap¬ 
plied the remainder of the stalk with the same 
result. 

“I should think a child could manage this 
horse,” I said. “Ida, did you ‘hold on’ good?” 

“Yes.” And she could not help joining me 
in a laugh. 

I looked at my watch: we had eat there one 
hour. I heard a low peal in the distance. Ida 
did not hear it; Bhe was taking off one of her 
“balmoralS,” to throw at the horse. 

“Thunder/’ I said. 

“Why, Madge!” and Ida’s blue eyes were 
turned on me in nstonUbment. “You surely 
mustn’t swear.” 

I laughed merrily at her mistake. 
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“Hark! thero it is again!” And we looked 
in tho west, where a storm was rising rapidly. 

Ida gazed on it with terror; she had a horror 
of thunder-storms. But I was delighted; for 
just at that moment came a heavy peal of 
thunder, and off “Gentle’* went at full speed. 
Up hill and down, on, on we went—the gentle 
horse becoming entirely unmanageable; and I 
do not know what would have become of us, 
had it not been for tho assistance of two gentle¬ 
men, who happened to perceive us in time, nnd, 
alighting from their carriage, succeeded in stop¬ 
ping our horse. 

Ida was very quick to recognizo one of tho 
gentlemen; and I think her fears all vanished, 
when, a few moments afterward, she was seated 
by Harry Manners’ side, driving rapidly toward 
uncle Philip’s; while Mr. Walker, the stranger, 
who had just been introduced to mo, was guid¬ 


ing tho now'subdued “Gentle” iu the Bame 
direction. 

Messrs. Manners and Walker seemed to think 
it quite necessary to call at uncle Philip’s very 
often after that, and if a drive was to bo taken, 
always said it was imprudent for us to go alone. 
In fact, they seemed to think their presence and 
protection essential, at all times, to our happi¬ 
ness and safety; and I believo Ida and I have 
como to think so loo. 

To-morrow night, tiherefore, we will wear 
white veils and orange blossoms in our hair. 
Only a few moments ago, the impudent little 
puss whispered to me, confidentially, that “She 
did not believe I would ever have had a chance 
of becoming Mrs. Richard Walker, if it had not 
been for‘Gentle.’” 

Poor “ Gentle!” Undo Philip sold her for & 
canal horse, the very day after “our drive.” 
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OUR LITTLE COUNTRY COUSIN. 


BY ROSALIE GRAY. 


We had just received a letter which had 
thrown us all into a state of excitement. It 
came from a distant relative of papa’s who 
Hveil away off in the country, and whom none 
of os had seen in many years. The corres¬ 
pondent informed us that as his daughter had 
been quite ill, and required a change of air and 
wene, he would accept papa’s kind invitation, 
given some time since, for her to pay us a visit. 
When this “kind invitation” was given, none of 
tu could pcmember; even papa himself, whoso 
memory had always been considered good, was 
completely baffled. However, the young lady 
wu to be duly shipped on a certain day, and 
directed for the port of Philadelphia; and some 
one of the masculine appendages belonging to 
oor mansion was expected to be at the depot, 
and claim this precious package so soon as it 
should arrive. 

"What a nuisance!” exclaimed Stephen—the 
one upon whom tho execution of such errands 
usually devolved—“I wonder what she wants 
to come for?” 

“Don’t be inhospitable, my son,” said mamma, 
gtntly; “remember the poor child is sick. I am 
rare I hope the visit may benefit her.” 

“And besides,” added papa, “she is a rela¬ 
tive, and entitled, on that account, to some con¬ 
sideration.” 

“But what a bore!” chimed in Susie; “who 
wants this piece of backwoodsism? she will be 
constantly in our way. I suppose she will not 
like it if wo don’t introduce her to all our city 
friends; and yet what will they think of such a 
country tied specimen as she probably is? Her 
clothes will most likely^ie made in the style of 

* hundred years ago; and, of course, she eats 
with her knife, and has all sorts of vulgar 
Viys; oh, dear! I can’t see why we are to be 

*o afflicted.” 

“And then I’ll warrant she !b a frightful-look- 
“8 8 pwimen of humanity!” broke in Charlie. , 
8he is probably tall and bony, with red hair i 
ud enormous freckles, light, watery eyes, and jj 

• mouth extending from ear to ear; and she i 

always whining, 4 Oh! cousin, do get me ji 
or ‘Cousin, do hand me that;* ugh! I’ll jj 
^tifiure to say she won’t get much waiting upon \ 

m me;” and my brother Charlie, who was a < 


5 great admirer of female beauty, shrugged his 
J shoulders, and put his hand over his eyes ns if 
$ trying to shut out from his view the vision of 
s the hideous thing he had described. 

^ “What is her name?” I inquired, 
j: “Grace Norton,” replied papa; “and I hope 
j; that you will do your best to amuse her while 
^ she is hero.” 

$ We Bigked, and awaited her arrival. ' 
if The day had come, and brother Stephen, after 
$ making Bundry wry faces at tho undertaking, 
j prepared to set forth in quest of our country 
j cousin. The letter which stated the date of her 
\ departure from home, also gave us the inforraa- 
| tion that the young lady would be clad in a gray 
\ dress and cloak, and a black velvet bonnet. This 
was not very descriptive cortainly, for what 
traveler doesn’t wear a gray dress and cloak? 
And as to the black velvet bonnet—half the 
ladies in the cars might bo thatched in the same 
style. Poor Stephen was in a dilemma; but 
Charlie soon came to his relief. 

11 Oh, fudge! Steve, there’s no danger but that 
you’ll find the girl soon enough. JuBt walk up 
to tho first red-haired incarnation of ugliness 
whom you see without any protector, and she’ll 
be sure to be the right one. Indeed, I don’t be¬ 
lieve you’ll find it necessary to walk up to her; 
slie’ll probably save you the trouble, for these 
country girls are not much troubled,with diffi¬ 
dence, and they’re awfully sharp, so you may 
rest assured that she'll know you before you 
liavo had a chance to seo her.” 

“You seem to be so well acquainted with the 
lady, why can’t you help a fellow out of & scrape 
by coming along and joining in tho search?” 
said Stephen. 

“Well, I don’t care if I do,” was the reply. 
“ I wonder if we Bball need an extra wheelbar¬ 
row to trundle up her blanket Bhawls, or if the 
carriage will hold them all, for country people 
always imagine that every place outside of their 
own doors is located in the frigid zone.” 

My two brothers arrived in good season at 
the depot, and when the cars stopped they looked 
around for their young relative. 

44 There she is,” whispered Charlie, “the fac¬ 
simile of my description,” and he immediately 
walked up to a red-haired, raw-boned repre- 
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sentalive of Yankeedom, whp -was elbowing her 
way fiercely through the crowd, and with what 
he intended to be a very facetious bow; he re¬ 
marked, 

“My cousin Grace, I believe?” 

The object of this little attention bestowed 
upon him a savage look, told him to mind his 
own business, and then passed on. 

Now brother Charlie was an amazingly good- 
looking ^c}low» and a great favorite with all the 
girls, consequently he felt rather nonplussed at 
the unceremonious treatment he had just met 
with. Stephen laughed at his discomfiture, and 
advised him, for the future, to look out for the 
dress described, and let the faco alone until that 
point was settled. 

All the passengers seemed to havo passed 
now, yet there was none who could he identified 
a9 Grace Norton. 

“Let us go through tho cars,” suggested 
Stephen, “perhaps she is waiting for us there.” 

“Don’t you believe it,” replied Charlie, at 
the same time following his brother. 

. The. first two or three cars wore found to be 
entirely vacant; but finally, in a corner, quite 
unprotected and evidently just ready to cry, 
they found a pretty little creature wearing a 
gray dress and clonk and a black velvet bonnet. 
Without waiting for his brother’s decision as to 
her identity, Stephen accosted her with, 

“Is this Miss Norton?” 

A beautiful pair of soft, large, brown eyes 
wore raised, for a moment, to his, and then the 
great white lids covered them again, and the 
long lashes laid upon tho pale checks. “Yes,” 
she said; “are you my cousin? I am so glad 
to see you, I was afraid you wero not coining.” 

Charlie, who had now somewhat recovered 
from liis surprise, came forward, and, bending 
over her, inquired if she had no shawl or parcel 
for him to carry. 

“Thank you,” said she; “but I havo nothing j 
of the kind, everything is in my trunk.’ 1 

We awaited the arrival of our guest in no very i 
amiable mood, for wo believed that the imagina- j 
tive degoriptio^ whioh Charlie had given of her j 
would prove to be pretty nearly true, and thel 
prospect of producing this young ogress before j 
our city friends, and claiming her for a cousin, \ 
be she over so distant a one, ^as by no means 1 
pleasing. Presently the carriage stopped in i 
front of our door, I ran to the window in order j 
to obtain a glimpse of ou«r future pest. Brother i; 
Charlie sprang upon the sidewalk, and then <: 
handed, out a leyely, graceful little creature, i; 


country cousin. Two rosy lips were put up to 


kiss us ladies in such a 


wiuning way that it 


j was quite irresistible, and then Bho turned, half. 


\ bashfully, and hold out a dear little white hand 
] to papa. |Ie pressed it warmly, and exclaimed, 
J “lam right glad to see you, Miss Grace, and 

II hope that you will enjoy your visit with us.” 
“Thank you,” was the reply. “I am sure I 
shqll enjoy it; but please, uncle Gnrdiucr, don’t 
; call mo ‘Miss,* they always call me ‘Grade’ at 
\ home.” 

“‘Grade’ it shall be then,” said papa, now 
drawing her to him and kissing her. 

After talking with ms for a little while, and 
taking some refreshment, she complained of 
$ feeling fatigued, and said that she would like 
\ to retire. We conducted her to her room, and 
[ begged her not to think of rising in the morning 
5 until she was thoroughly rested. 


[ “Well,” said Susie, “so that is the drendful 
country cousin, is it? I never was so surprised 
: and agreeably disappointed in any one in my 
- life.” 


who tripped lightly up the steps, and tho next £ 


moment our brothers presented to us our little 4 


“Why couldn’t they have sent us a likeness 
of hor when they wrolo us that she was com¬ 
ing,” said Charlie, “instead of liarrowing up 
our feelings as they did, and causing a fellow 
to mako such a gooBo of himself over there at 
the depot?” 

Tho next morning, cousin Gracie preferred 
not to rise to breakfast. The fatigue of the 
journey in her state of ill-health had taken 
away what little strength she had, and conse¬ 
quently, to tho disappointment of our gentle¬ 
men, she didn’t make her appearance until 
dinner time. Then she came down clad in a 
red merino morning dress, which she apologiied 
for by saying that slic liad not had sufficient 
strength to dress herself. But it needed no 
apology, for it was so exceedingly becoming, 
and made her look so bewitchiugly lovely, that, 
had Bhe committed a crime, we would willingly 
havo forgiven it. Stephen gave her his seat on 
the lounge, and Charlie sprang to get her lie 
green cushion belonging to it which had been 
thrown aside. 

“Thank you,” 8aid Gracie; “but, cousin 
Charlie, won’t you please give me that red 
cushion instead of this? It looks so soft and 
comfortable.” 

Charlio was so stupid that he thought the 
green one the softer: but, of course, he com¬ 
plied with her request. She tucked herself up 
gracefully ( into a very small compass, but de¬ 
spite all her exertions her dress would draw 
up, just a little bit, and display two tiny feet. 

When we drew around the dinner-table, we 
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fold her that Bho had better lie still and rest 
Kewetf, and she could take her dinner where 
dfo irns in her half-reclining poBturd, ns it 
toddfatigue her to sit up; and 8 he acquiesced 
S'obr'Advice very amiably. The eyes of our 
two brothers wandered frequently, in the course 
of the meal, from the table to the lounge; it 
Staled as if thfe pretty picture there had per¬ 
fectly bewitched them. Her strength had evi¬ 
dently failed her while she was putting up her 
Wr, and now the thick, dark tresses were 
ttcipltg and straying over the cushion. We 
ill exclaimed at its length and thickness, and 
die coolly informed us that “it was always 
Coming down, it was SO troublesome Bhb never 
fotilddteep it fastened up.” The red cushion 
forbtr a most becoming rosy tint over the cheek 
foil vrhs pressed softly against it; and tho 
morning dress was cut sufficiently low in the 
Beck to display a beautifully-rounded white 
throat 

After dinner our visitor seemed to be stronger, 
for I found her throwing the sofa cushion (not 
foe red one) at Charlie. He appeared to relish 
Hhighly. Indeed, had Bhe aimed a rock at bis 
head he would scarcely have repined, so long 
14 he could look into those soft, ’mischief-loving 
eyes, and see the dimples breaking over her 
face. She would sink back languidly after her 
rifortS, however, and this would draw Charlie 
tfl her fildo to shake Up her cushion and inquire 
if she were not exhausted. 

By evening Gracie had dressed herself, and 
tJawiffi us in the drawing-room. Sorno gen- 
fenleh called, but they paid very little attention 
to our cousin; and wo tried, in vain, to make 
her late part in tho conversation. Presently 
W hhard her exclaim, 

“dh! I have lost my ring, and I am sure I 
dhill never he able to find it again, this carpet 
ubo mixed up.” 


? Mr. Westbrook seemed entranced. “Do yeu 
>j live in this city?” he inquired. 

S “No; I only camediere yesterday. I am from 
J the country.” 

* “Ah! How do you like the change?” 

\ “Very much indeed, everything is so new to 
\ me here.” 

< “I hopo you are going to make a good, long 
s visit, so that I may enjoy the pleasure of seeing 
^you frequently.” 

^ “Oh! yes,” broke in Susie, “she has come 
\ hero for her health, and we are not going to let 
5 her go homo until she is perfectly well and 
| strong.” * 

< “Isn’t it funny,” said Gracie, “they all seem 
^ to have fallen in love with me here?” 

\ “That doesn’t strike me as being very sin- 
\ gular,” was the reply; then he added, “I see 
| that you have a newspaper in your hand. Are 
\ you interested in politics?” 

\ “Oh! dear, no, not a bit; I don’t even know 
\ the name of the President; I was only looking 
^ to sec who had been married.” 

< Considerable more conversation passed be- 
tween them, and it became very apparent to ua 
that Mr. Westbrook was interested, to say tho 
least. 

I Gracio told us that her physician had said 
5 that she must take a great deal of exercise in 
\ the open air. The time which she generally 
\ selected for her perambulations was quite early 
| in the morning; and as it was not always con- 
\ venient for us to accompany her, she would 
i frequently go alone, which she said she didn’t 
; mind in the least. Upon these occasions, she 
; always donned a jannty-looking little cherry- 
; colored hood, which made her perfectly irre- 
■ sistible. One day Bhe came in from her ramble 
: considerably agitated. She threw herself into 
| an arm-chair, and exclaimed, 

• “I should like to know what kind of gentle¬ 


Qfcburse the gentlemen sprang to her assist- • 
foce. 

“Excuse me for interrupting you,” said i 
Oracle, “you were having such a nice talk. I t 
didn’t think about your coming to help me, I j 
Bay I could find it myself.” J 

They begged to be allowed the privilege of} 
finding it for her; and one of them was finally 5 
fcfcce^sful. \ 

Oh! thank you,” skid Gracie, extending her j 
Me, little finger for hitn to put it on, “I don’t i 
• °* I Bhould hive done without you. IJ 
«* «ore It would havo takeh me all night to 1 
* ®. n ^ Ihe whito lids drooped prettily, j 

«d the long lashes saucily hid from view the ; 
Wititiful eyes. 


men you have here in the city!” 

“Why!” I asked, “what is the matter?” 

Charlie, who was just about to start for his 
business, turned back to listen. 

“Well,” said Gracie, “there was a gentleman 
who followed me ever so far down Chestnut 
street, and when I turned a corner I looked, 
and there he was still. It seemed so funny that 
t couldn’t help laughing, and then he bowed, 
and ho kept following me until I reached this 
house, when I looked behind me, and he bowed 
and kissed his hand to me.”" 

“The villain!” exclaimed Charlie, *‘I wish I 
could get hold of him.” 

“Bnt why did you look behind you, Gragie?” 
asked Susie. 
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“I wanted to see if I had gotten any mud 
on my dress,” was the reply. “Ob, dear! he 
frightened me so, I am trembling all over now.” 

“Poor child!” said Charlie, “that fellow ought 
to have a horsewhipping. What sort of a look¬ 
ing creature was he?” 

“He was vfery tall, with jet black hair, and 
black eyes that seemed to be full of mischief, 
and he was so handsome.” 

This Irot Charlie didn't seem to relish at all; 
cud he left the house vowing vengeance upon 
the audacious man if ever he should encounter 
him. 

During our little cousin’s sojourn with us, 
Mr. Westbropk was a frequent visitor at our 
house, and it was evident that he was becoming 
more and more fascinated. 

‘‘ Have you ever been to the opera ?” he asked, 
up bn one occasion. 

“No,” she replied; “I told you that I had 
just como from the country, and that I am as 
green as I can be.” 

Ho seemed charmed with her verdancy, and 

instantly solicited the pleasure of escorting her 
thither. We also had invitations for the same 
evening, but boing otherwise engaged were un- 
ablo to accept. When she returned her cheeks 
were flushed, and her eyes sparkled with plea¬ 
sure. 

“How were you pleased, cousin Grade?” 
asked Charlie. 

“Oh! I was perfectly delighted,” she replied, 
“such beautiful music!” 

“What opera was it?” I inquired. 

“I dpn’t know,” said she, “I forget the namo. 
Oh, dear l” Bhe added, “how I do wish I could 
always live in the city I the country is so dread¬ 
fully quiet.” 

Charlie Beemcd to approve of this remark : 
highly; and ho informed her that she must not 
think of leaving us yet for a long time. 

In tho meantime her health didn’t seem to 
improve muoh. She complained of being easily 
fatigued, of not Bleeping well, of headaohe, and 
of a strange beating in her temples. She re¬ 
ceived a letter from her brother, who was prae-; 
tiring medicine out West, and who had a large 
circlo of medical friends in Philadelphia, saying 
that he had written to some of his acquaintances ; 
to call upon her professionally. Shortly after 
the receipt of this letter, two young doctors 
called and inquired for Miss Norton. Mamma i 
was out, and tho poor child was obliged to seo 
thorn alone; how I pitied her I but she bore it j 
very philosophically. Her visitors stayed a 
long time, and if hen they finally left they pro¬ 
mised to come soon again. 


? SuBie and I ran down to comfort our little 
[ cousin, expecting to find her buried in the 
| depths of grief, after having been pestered for 
l so long a time by two of tho medical faculty; 

I* but instead oP that sho went off into an uncon¬ 
trollable burst of laughter. 

“What is the matter?” we inquired. 

“Oh!” said she, “it was so funny to hare 
them here, and they did such queer things." 
“What did they do?" I asked. 

“Why,” she replied, “they sounded my lungs, 

? and put their earB to my heart to sec if that was 
| all right; and when I told them about this beat- 
5 ing in my temples, they put their cars there to 
l see if they could hear it. And then, after all 
\ that, Dr. Lawson Bat down beside me, put his 
j! arm around my waist, and laid his head on my 
i heart again, and I am sure there was not the 
\ leaBt necessity for that.” 

^ “Why didn’t you push him away?" inquired 
5 Susie,.indignantly. 

\ “Oh! I thought they might say then, ‘Evil 
i bo to him who evil thinks.* *’ 

^ “What did they say was the matter with you, 

5 Grade?” said I. 

i “I forget,” she replied; “I don’t remember 
\ whether they even told mo.” 

1 The two physicians proved faithful to their 
l friendship for Dr. Norton, by visiting and pre- 
S scribing for his sister; especially Dr. Lawson, 

I who found it necessary to make almost daily 
t visits upon his pationt. Brother Charlie frowned 
t perceptibly upon these proceedings, as also upon 
i tho attentions of Mr. Westbrook; but, of course, 

; Grade was innocently unconscious of his dis- 
j. approval. 

5 As we have mentioned before, our little cousin 
f was weak and easily fatigued, consequently she 
was generally to be found curled up in an easy, 

! pretty attitude on the couch, with the red cushion 
-under her head, and her “two little mice,” as 
; my brothers laughingly denominated her feet, 
j peeping out from under her dress. But she 
j showed a praiseworthy energy in overcoming 
! her indisposition when wo had company, or 
| when she was invited out. We often feared 
; that she was exerting herself too much, but 
\ she would insist upon it. She said that a little 
J excitement seemed to do her good. 

! Such was our dreaded country cousin, whom 
| my brothers had pronounced “a nuisance,’ 
when they first heard of her intention to visit 
; us, and now were ready to anticipate her every 
: wish. But whose heart would not be melted 
| by that, pretty picture of resignation, never 
; complaining, but lying there so patiently, on 
accepting our little services with such sweety 
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grttltade? Certainly any one who was not wili¬ 
ng to exert himself for her entertainment muBt 
bre ft heart of stone. Then, too, wo had been 
appalled at the idea of presenting her to our 
friends, yet here Bhe was making her own way, 
ind taking captive the hearts of all our beaux; 
botire couldn't blame her even for this, for she 
ftt so artless, she wasn’t even cunning enough 
to hide that she was green, but kept constantly 
impressing it upon the gentlemen, and then she 
received all their attentions in suoh an innocent 
tiy, iud seemed so totally unconscious of their 
admiration for her. 

After Graoie had been with us for a few 
months, her,health seemed to improve, and she 
begin to talk of returning homo. We were all 
qoite distressed at the idea of her departure, 
we felt sure that we should misB her so much. 
She ftlso expressed deep regret, and wished that 
the coaid spend her whole life in the city. 

One day, shortly after this, I was about en¬ 
tering the drawing-room, when my attention 
vis arrested by a little conversation between 
Charlie and Grade. Without thinking what I 
vu doing, I paused for a moment and caught 
the vords, 

“Dear Grade, I ’think we understand each 
other, do wo not? You know that I love you, 
and l think I cannot be mistaken in supposing 
that you love me.” 

“Of course, Charlie, you have been so very 
kind to mo that I could not help loving you.” 

"And will you always love me ?” he continued, 
snitching her hand to his lips. 

“Fes, always.” 

M this point I became conEoiouB of tho fact 
that I was intruding, and I was about to beat a 
retreat, when I was discovered through the half¬ 
open door, and I thought it beat to enter and 
p’tlend to bo unconscious of what had passed. 
Bjth Charlie and Grade looked confused at my 
inopportune entrance, and the former presently 
left the room. 

8 o, then, our little country cousin was to 
become our sister-in-law! I confess that I felt 
4 little bit of that feeling whioh young ladies 
lre apt to experience, when they know that 
their handsome brothers have given themselves 
to aome one else. Still, we all loved Gracic, 
wd I hoped that Bhe would make a good 
wife. 

In the evening, Mr. Westbrook called and in- 
Tited her to go with him to hear an oratorio. 

“What is an oratorio?” she asked. 

“Don’t you know ?” he replied, in some sur¬ 
prise. 

“No; I told you that I was just as green ag I 


; could be. Ma told me not to exposo my ignor- 
| ance, but I can’t help it.” 
i “I am glad you can’t,” replied her admirer, 
| “it iB perfectly refreshing to meet with artless- 
; ness now a-days; people are so apt to try to 
\ cover up their ignorance, and pretend to know 
| everything.” 

! “I wish I could,” Baid Gracio; “I am afraid 
|1 shall be considered dreadfully stupid.” 
i “Never fear that,” said Mr. Westbrook; “but 
; come, put on your things, please, for we are a 
j little late, and I will tell you what an oratorio 
; is as wo go.” 

Grade obeyed, and I was somewhat surprised 
; to see her go out with this gentleman, and evi- 
: dently enjoy tho prospect so much, after what 
had so lately passed between her and my brother. 
However, I reflected that Charlio was out this 
evening on business, and it was natural that she 
should wish to see all thero was to he seen now 
that Bho was so soon to leave tho city. 

The two returned in excellent spirits; and I 
thought that Mr. Westbrook seemed to retain 
her hand a long time at parting: but perhaps I 
was mistaken. 

The next day, Dr. Dawson called and Bpent a 
long limo with our little cousin. I knew that 
ho could not visit her now in n professional 
capacity, for sho had been pronounced well. 
So I concluded that he had come to bid her 
good-bye, knowing that she was about to leave 
us. 

After he had gone, she came into the dining¬ 
room where I was sitting, and laying her head 
on my shoulder, she observed, “I always-feel 
; like being petted at this hour, between daylight 
; and dork.” 

We had done nothing but pet her since she 
came to us; and now laying down my book, 

: which the gathering shadows were making it 
impossible for me to read, I put my arm around 
her and drew her close to me. I longed to tell 
her that I knew she was to bo my sister, and 
how much I should love her for Charlie’s sake 
as well as her own; but aa neither of them bad 
spoken to me on the subject I feared to intrude. 
She laid quietly in my arms for a little while, 
and I could feel her heart throbbing, evidently 
tho “strange beating” in her temples had been 
transferred to this spot. 

“Cousin,” said she, *' Z am going to tell you 
something.” 

I thought likely she was going to tell me whnt 
was then uppermost in my mind, and I listened 
eagerly. 

“Dr. Lawson has juBfc asked me to marry him; 
and I have consented.” 
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I was about to express my surprise, -when my , “too bad lb at aousin Charlie should scold her 
attention was arrested by a shriek, and Charlie ! so.” 

sprang from the bay window which had con- \ In the evening Mr. Westbrook called, but 
cealed him from view, and fiercely demanded, [ Gracie excused herself from seeing him ou the 
“What were you saying? 1 ’ [ plea of a headache. 

Gracie turned polo and trembled ns slie re-; The next morning, Charlie was missing from 
plied, “I was only saying that I was going to ; the breakfast-table; and papa innocently in* 
marry Dr. Lavrson. But what is the matter, ; formed us that pressing business had called 
cousin Charlie? Isn’t ho a good man?” I him from the city, and that he was obliged to 

“T?hat right have you to talk of marrying | take a very early train, 
him, or any other man, when you ore engaged j Gracie left us in the course of a very few 
to me?” | days, always making some excuso to the lut 

“Engaged to you!” she exclaimed, inno- for not receiving Mr. Westbrook when he called, 

cently; “why, I didn’t know it. How?” ‘ One or two notes passed bctWocn them, but I 

- “Didn’t you tell me, yesterday, that you loved I never knew their contents, 
me dearly?” ho continued. 1 When Charlie returned from hie business trip, 

“Why, of course, cousin Charlie, I do love | he seemed to be in a less agitated frame of mind 
you dearly; I love nil of you, how could I help t than when I had last seen him. 
it? and thou besides you are my cousin.” And \ After awhile, we received wedding cards from 
she raised her Boft brown eyes beseochingly to \ Dr. and Mrs. Lawson, who had returned from 
his. j their wedding tour, and commenced house- 

But this time he was not to be beguiled, and \ keeping in a magnificent mansion in our city, 
he added, hastily, “You are a heartless flirt I \ Charlio called upon them in order to show his 
Yon understood mo well enough; you probably [ indifference, and I was surprised to find how 
intended marrying mo if no one who could offer j entirely at his ease he seemed to be. 
greater advantages came in your way.” t Charlie is a perfect treasure of a brother., He 

After this flattering little speech. Charlie be- i declared his intention of remaining an oldbache- 
took himself to his own apartment. He never \ lor all his days, and devoting himself to bis sia- 
woa noted for self-government, and he evidently J ters, a8 ho says they are the only young ladies 
had not attempted to exercise that art now. My \ whom he can trust, and he insists upon it that 
poor little cousin burst into tears, and sobbed \ all others are deceitful, 
out, on my shoulder, that she thought it was 
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OUR YOUNG 

BY MI HI A 

Tiie last days of July were fast going. It 
was the twilight time, and a hank of somber 
clouds lay in the west, with a crimson line low 
down on the horizon, the last blush of sunset. 
I sat in the door-way, watching it slowly fade, 
and thinking as I watched. The katydids were 
lonesomely chirping, and I could hear tho mur¬ 
mur of children’s voices at play, for the village 
of MaydoU was only a little distance away. 

I had been spending the afternoon, in com¬ 
pany with several other young ladies, at tho 
house of Mrs. Scranton, who lived next door 
to tho parsonage. And as Alfred Worthing¬ 
ton, our preacher, was a young man, and Mrs. 
Scranton had several daughters, ho awakened 
a world of interest in her mind. 

On tho particular afternoon of which I speak, 
the young minister had been invited to take tea 
with us. While discussing the beverage, we 
also fell to discussing the merits and demerits 
of Sue Harvillo, one of our village belles. 

Sue was an acknowledged favorite in the 
neighborhood; but Mrs. Scranton, probably 
fearing tho effect of her presence on our young 
clergyman, had failed to invite her to tho tea 
drinking, and now proceeded to speak of her 
as a wild, giddy girl, who was already a hcart- 
soro to her parents. Our efforts to take Sue’s 
part wero utterly disregarded. 

“It is a little surprising,” she said, “that 
increasing years do not bring more steadiness 
of character. Only tho last time she was here, 

I felt it my duty to reprove her for some undue 
lightness of manner, but sho laughed in my 
face, and said she intended to obey the divine 
mandate, ‘Laugh life away,’ to the letter.” 

About two weeks after this, there was a Sab¬ 
bath School pic-nio near the village, and Mrs. 
Scranton and her daughter were chief com¬ 
mittee. Mr. Worthington addressed the chil¬ 
dren; and just before dinner, I took an oppor¬ 
tunity of introducing him to Sue. Put ever 
busy gossip had whispered in her ear, that the 
minister held an unfavorable opinion of her, 
and had already been shocked at Btories of her 
wildness. So my intended kindness was re¬ 
ceived with indifference. And if sho was more 
willful and gay than formerly, it did not sur¬ 
prise me. 


MINISTER. 

M CLYDE. 

Summer faded into autumn. The leaves drop¬ 
ped in tho forests, and the apples ripened in 
the orchards. The fields were brown and bare 
again, and the plough boy whistled at his work 
while he turned the stubble-land into fresh fur¬ 
rows. But, to my sorrow, Sue and Mr. Worth¬ 
ington were no better friends. To my sorrow, 
I say, for I had wrought out a piece of romance 
in my day dreams, and made them chief actors 
in it. However, Sue had come regularly to 
church, and no voice in tho choir was sweeter 
than lierB. 

Occasionally, at the social gathering, where 
old and young mingled together, they met. But 
Sue had smiles for all but Alfred Worthington; 
while ho seemed to forget that she belonged to 
his flock, and might expect a kind word from 
the minister, even if she had not deserved it. 

It did no good for me to take his part. Sue 
called him too stately; said his face looked like 
a psalm-book; and that really sho was afraid to 
have him come near her. Sometimes she would 
admit to mo that hia sermons were beautiful, 
and with a half-sigh wish she were better. But 
Blie would never promise to act less perverse in 
his presence. 

One evening, early in December, we bad at¬ 
tended a lecture in the village, and Sue was 
accompanying me home. We were alone, but 
did not feel at all fearful, and were chatting 
pleasantly, when I heard a step beside us, and 
Mr. Wprthington came up. Sue was silent in 
a moment, leaving me to entertoin the minister 
as best I might. When we reached the parson¬ 
age, its inmate did not forsake us, hut asked 
permission to go the entire way. 

Suo was still provokingly silent, and finally 
ho asked her if she was considering tbe lecture 
she had heard. 

“Oh! no; only the sermon last Sunday,’ tf* 5 
■ her reply. 

Unfortunately, the Sabbath previous, our 
minister had said there were better things in 
life than “mirth, and song, and dance; that 
youth should sometimes be earnest and thought¬ 
ful in a preparation for coining life or dcat 
Sue had taken some parts of the sermon a* 
meant exclusively for herself. t 

He now gravely told her he trusted the eco 
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kid fallen on good ground, begged pardon for 
interrupting her, and said ho would leave her 
Id her meditation without farther interruption. 

I was out of all patience vrilh them both. 
"How could you, Sue?” I exclaimed, ns soon 
is tho door closed on him. “Are you two de¬ 
termined never to bo friendly?” 

"If ho preaches at me, surely it is no harm 
to let him know his words are rightly applied,” 
da answered, carelessly, 

»I have no idea he was preaching at you,” 
I Slid, warmly; “his remarks wero general.” 

"Oh, fie I Mr. Worthington and perfection 
ire synonymous terms with you,” she replied. 
"Let us not quarrel over such trifling matters.” 
And she began talking of something else. 

lira. Scranton still continued to exercise a 
paternal care over Mr. Worthington. One after¬ 
noon, ho had called for me to visit a sick child, 
and ns we approached her house, she was at the 
door. When she heard where wo were going, 
her anxiety for the child was great. She called 
Maria to get her bonnet and shawl and go with 
u. Sho could go just as well as not, and if 
there was any watching to bo done, could be 
qisrtd much better than I. 

I felt grateful, but could not help thinking I 
should have had no cause for gratitude, had not 
the minister been in the case. 

Maria soon appeared. We reached the house, 
ind, no -one answering our knock, opeued the 
door. Tho room was empty, but a door leading 
to in adjoining one stood open, and we went in. 
The windows were all darkened save one, and 
near this sat Sue with little Willy Clarson in 
her arms. The child was dying. There was 
no mistaking the purple hue of tho lips and the 
death damp on tho brow. His mother knelt be- 
nde him weeping uncontrollably, and his sister 
itood holding his hand in hers. 

Willy had asked to bo taken to tho window, 
find, now bo looked out upon the snowy earth, 
and up at tho cold sky for the last time. School 
just out, and the children wero skipping 
home with many a joyous word and merry shout. 
Poor little boy! ho would never play with them 
again. 

But dear Sue’s task was too much for her. I 
hid often heard her Bay that death was terrible 
to her, and with that little dying face so close 
to her own, I knew Bhe suffered. Mr. Worth- 
U'gton seemed to comprehend it at a glance, 
*od gently took the child from her trembling 
Wing. 

The Bhndows grew deeper and deeper around 
the j:T om, and out of doors tho snow began fall- 
tttft t/hile the wind moaned dismally. The little 


boy’s breath came still more heavily, and the 
mourners still sobbed on, while tho minister, 
with words of consolation and prayer, strove to 
comfort them. At last, with little Mary’s kisses 
on his lips, Willy was dead. 

Sue had been with him all tho preceding 
night, and now, worn and weary, sho prepared 
to go home. When ready, sho found Mr. Worth¬ 
ington waiting to accompany her. But she in¬ 
sisted there was no need of his going—she had 
much rather ho would stay with us—sho did not 
like to leave us alone. 

“But see, Miss Harville, it is storming badly,” 
he said; and, opening the door, we heard tho 
storm rushing by. “Besides,” ho added, re¬ 
garding her pale face and quivering lips, “you 
do not look very much like battling with tho 
elements. I think I shall take you homo.” 

Sho was too weak and overcome to contest 
the point farther, and so submitted to bo 
wrapped up and taken home. 

The next day but one was tho funeral. Mr. 
Worthington preached from: “Of such is tho 
kingdom of heaven.” One passage in his ser¬ 
mon I remember particularly: 

“How awful,” he said, “death appears, when 
we view it as only the stern messenger that 
takes our loved ones from us; that steals, with 
his chilling breath, into their hearts; that 
touches the face till it is marble, and kisses the 
warm lips till they are pale and still! Hut if 
wo look further, and behold the shining hosts, 
who wait to welcome the freed spirit, who striko 
their harps of gold in praiseful melodies to God 
and the Lamb; if we remember there are no 
tears, there is no sin in heaven: ah! then death 
has lost its sting and is swallowed up in victory! 
And though it is a sad pleasure even to strew 
the graves of tho departed with flowers, is it not 
joy to know they are not there? Truly, ‘Death 
is the gate to endless day.’ Why should we fear 
to enter there?” 

He also spoke of the purity of childhood, and 
how wrong it seemed to mourn for those taken 
“ere their hearts had grown familiar with the 
paths of sin, and sown to garner up its bitter 
fruit.” 

At last the procession wound slowly to the 
grave-yard, and little Willy was buried. Yet 
not Willy-—-only the fair form, from which the 
soul had gone forth to be with God and the 
angels. 

With Sue's hand clasped in mine, we passed 
out the gate, and I was turning toward my own 
home, when she drew me the other way. As we 
; went lightly up tho steps, I asked her if she 
Buffered any inconvenience from the storm tho 
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night Mr. 'Worthington cnmo home -with her. 
Sho said, 

“No, he waa a very good escort,” and led the 
way to the sitting-room, which we found un¬ 
occupied. 

“And you did not find him so very disagree¬ 
able after all?” I asked. 

“Oh! please don’t remind mo of my foolish 
speeches about him. I have been very unjust; 
but, indeed, I have never really disliked him. 
Only I thought ho considered me too trifling to 
bo noticed by one so immaculate as himself, and 
so I often took pains to do what I thought would 
shock and displease him.” 

And then Sue, very earnestly and blushingly, 
told me how weak and exhausted sho had been 
that night, and how tenderly ho had cared for 
her. How, after they reached her home, and 
she was comfortably resting in her easy-chair, 


by the fire, he had talked to her of death, seen", 
ing to understand all her feelings of dread and 
terror; and finally, on leaving, ho had taken 
her hand in hia, and asked her to forget ,u 
their former coldness and prejudice, which he 
was convinced was but the work of others in 


the beginning, and be friends with him. 

The minister’s visits at the Handle Mansion 
were increased in length and number, till, one 
day in April, when storm had given place to 
sunshine, and the bravest flowers were coming 
up, there were vows Bpoken, and hands clasped, 
and Sue was a wife. 

Poor Maria Scranton!—it nearly killed her, 
But, in a few weeks, a new lawyer came to the 
village, and the next Sabbath, she appeared at 
church, with her curls flowing down her neck 
longer than ever. 
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PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 

Tns Knotted Handkerchief.— 1 This foat consists in tying 
o number of hard knots in a pockeMmndkcrchiof borrowed 
from ono of tiro company, then lotting any person hold the 
knots, and by tko operator merely shaking the handker¬ 
chief, all tho knots become unloosed, and tho handkerchief 
Is restored to its original state. 

To porform this excellent trick, get as soft a handkerchief 
as possible, and taking tho opposite ends, one in each hand, 
throw tho right hand over tho left, and draw it through, m 
if you wero going to tto a knot in tho usual way. Again 
throw tho right hand end OTer tho loft, and giro the left 
hand end to somo person to pull, you at tho saino timo pull¬ 
ing tho right hand end with your right hand, whilo your 
left hand holds tho handkerchief juat behind tho knot. 
Press tho thumb of your left hand against tho knot to pre¬ 
vent its slipping, always taking caro to lot tho person to 
whom you gavo ono end pull first: so that, in fact, ho ia 
only pulling against your left hand. 
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' Yea now tio another knot exactly in the same way os the 
first, taking caro always to throw tho right hand end over 
the left. Ab you go on tying tho knots, you will find tho 
right hand end of tho hand kerchief decreasing considerably 
In length, while the left hand one remains nearly as long 
u at first; because, in fact, you aro merely lying tbo right 
hand end round the left- To prevent this from being noticed, 
you should stoop down a little after each knot, and pretend 
to pull thB knots tighter; while, at tho earns time, you press 

tho thumb of tho right hand against tbo knot, and with tho 

fingers and palm or tho same baud, draw tho handkerchief, 
so os to tnako tho loft hand end shorter, keeping it at each 
knot os nearly tho length of tho right hand end os possible. 

Tfhen you have tied as n any knots as tho handkerchief 
will admit of, hand, them round for tho company to feel that 
they aro firm knots; then hold tho handkerchief In your 
right hand, just below tho knots, and with tho left hand 
turn tho locwO pait of tho center of the handkerchief OTer 

them, desiring somo person to hold them. Boforo thoy tnko 

tho handkerchief in hand, you draw out tho right hand end 
of the handkerchief, which you hnvo In tho right hand, and 
which you may easily do, and tho knots being still held 
together by tho looso part of tho handkerchief, tho person 
who holds tho handkerchief will declaro ho feels them: you 
thon take hold of ono of tho ends of tho handkerchief which 
hangs down, and desiro him to repeat after you, ono—two— 
three—then tell hi in to let go, when, by giving tho hnnd- 
korchiof a Bmart shako, tho wholo of tho knots will become 
unloosed. 

Should you, by accident, whilst tying tho knots, givo tlio 
wrong end .to be pulled, a hard knot will be tho con 60 - 

queues, and you will know when this hfl3 happened tho 

instant you try to draw tho left hand end of tho handker¬ 
chief Bbortcr. You must, therefore, turn this mistako to 
tho best advantage, by asking any ono of tbo company to 
eoo how long it will tnko him to untie ono knot, you count* 
log the seconds. 'When ho has untied tho knot, your other 
knotawlll remain right as they wero before. Having finished 
tying tho knots, let tho Bamo person hold them, and tell 
him that, as ho took two minutes to untie one knot, ho 
ought to allow you fourteon minutes to antic tho seven; 
but as you do not wish to tako any advantage, you will bo 
Batlsflcd with fourteen eccomls. 

You may exclto somo laughter during tho pcrformanco of 
this trick, by desiring those who pull tbo knots along with 
you, to pull as hard os they please, and not to bo afraid, 03 
the handkerchief la not youre;' you may UkewlBo go to tho 
Owner of tho handkerchief, and desiro him to assist you in 
pulling a knot, saying, that if tho handkerchief is to be torn, 
it la only right that ho Bliould havo a sharo of it; you may 
likewise say that ho docs not pull very hard, which will 
cauao a laugh against him. 
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PENNACOOK. 

BY THE ATJTHOtt OF “SUSY L-’s DIART.” 


CHAPTER I. 


I was sitting with my friend, Kate Trumbull, 
this morning, when the sitting-room door open¬ 
ing slowly, noiselessly, showed Mrs. Kennedy’s 
comfortable, bony face, her long, bony frame in 
ILb door. Kate was glad to sec her, as she is 
whenever she comes, as everybody is,, for her 
Urge, charitable heart, her comio originality. 
Daring given her a low rocking-chair near Mrs. 
Trumbull, near the stove—although Mrs. Kcn- 
nedyeaid, “Land! she wnrn’t cold! she didn’t 
know what it was to be cold, hardly!”—Kate 
relumed to her seat at my side, still speaking 
to Mrs. Kennedy, telling her she was glad she 
hid come. 

“Pcs, /hi glad!” said Mrs. Kennedy. Guess 
what I’ve got in my bag, this morning, Kate!” 
8ho was dragging her big bag of big-figured 
calico round into her lap. 

“Your blue knitting-work, your bandanna 
nicely folded, and your bright, round snuff¬ 
box.” 

“No-o-o! dokimunts!” 

“Documents?” 

“Yes; dokimunts!” Then turning to Mrs. 
Trumbull, she added, “Miss Trumble, you re¬ 
member the time, I guess, (land! of course you 
do,) that a Mr. Cartwright coma from Concord 
“P hero ter teach school at the ’cadcmy? He 
vis tho last percepter afore Tyler —you remcm- 
8er?“ 

Mrs, Trumbull remembered; remembered his 

intelligent fnee, his diligent, studious, simple 
habits, Ids fino character, and talent; remem¬ 
bered that ho wrote a little for Mr. Bucking¬ 
ham a paper. Mr. Buckingham was his friend— 
older than he, a good deal; but they Valued each 
other. 


‘Yes; wnl; that’s the feller I’m arter. He 
TC9 out in York stnto now; has a good many 
years, did you know it?” 


Mrs, Trumbull did not know it; had heard 
^ot ing 0 f had no ^ p er j m p gj though 0 f 
'm for more than a dozen years. 

“Wal, he lives there, on what is called the 
a on; has a—what you girls call a splendid 
P a ce, I s poae, from all I’ve heern, an’ is as 
Kit*^ a ^ 00 » He’s an olo bachelder, 

5 (yes, now ycr eyes shine; I knowed they 


i would of I told you that.) He’s got a man an’ 
^ a woman that’s ’is wife, an’ a lot o’ hired help 
\ ter take care o’ his ’ouse, his garden, an’ his 
$ barn fer ’im, (cheatin’ ’is gizzard out of ’im 
s athout his knowin’ on’t ten times every day ho 
S lives, pro’bly.) Ef ho’d come this way now an* 

J offer ’imself-” 

5 “To you, Mrs. Kennedy?” 

5 “Land! no! you know better! ter you. That’s 
' what I’ve been a-thinkin’ about an’ talkin’ about 
\ ter my olo man; he seemed ter think it’d do 
;• nicely; an’ it will. It’s sunth’n’that’s a-goin’ 
■ ter happen too, an’ I’ll tell yo how when I've 
^ got hold o’ this pinch o’ Bnuff; my box’s eeny 
i> most em’ty. He’s cornin’ ter go up an’ see tho 
j: mountains as ser many do now-a-days. He’s 
t n-gOin’ ter stay at Concord a few days tor seo 
j tlie ole elm trees up ter tho North End. Ho 
; use’ ter think a sight o’ these, I remember, 
j One o’ his ancestors, as ho called ’em, sot sorao 
; of ’em out when tho town was fust settled. 
; Then he’s a-goin’ ter stop hbfo a few days ter 
i see tho old ’cndoiny, an’ to find out all the olo 
t paths where ’o use’ ter walk, tho old Indian 
! carry’n* way, tho path up ter Blake’s Falls, an’ 
■all tho paths. My! ihere wa’n’t a squirrel’s 
\ path, nor a rabbit’s, that ’o didn’t find it an’ 

| foller on’ foller it t’ll ho come ter the very 
; faintest end on’t. He’ll try ter find 'em all; 

; you’ll be in some of ’em, sarnterin’ somo day, 

: ’s I’ve seen ye morc’n once, an’ he’ll come 
; across yo; then he’ll bo askin’ round, soft an’ 

: perlite as can be (he’s desp’rato perlite), who 
: that young lady is that walks alone in tho 
paths in the pino woods, a-switclnn’ tho brakes 
an’ huckleberry bushes with a stick, an’ that’s 
got a han’somo mouth, han’somo eyes, an’ is, 

: in short, hun'some all over. Everybody'll know 
an’ tell ’im. He’ll come up ter seo if we’re 
alivo up ter our ’ousc, (fer ’o ain’t proud ef he’s 
wuth a million; ’tain’t in ’im;) an’ I shall ask 
him fust ef he remembers our good, clever olo 
Bose, that use’ ter go out ter tho road whenever 
he see ’im goin’ by, an’ go an* take somo of his 
long walks with ’im. He’ll say yes, fer ho ain’t 
one ter fergifc such things. Then I shall ask 
him ef lie remembers little Kate Trumble that 
ho called Katydid, once, I remember. Oh! ef 
I ha’n’t thought now what I shall ask Mm l You. 
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was a marater young on’, when you was litllo, 
Kate, fer pullin’ off yer shoes an’ stockin’s; you 
remember, Mias Trumblo? Ha, Ha, ha, ha! you 
see ’f I don’t aBk ’im ’f ’e remembers ’bout bein’ 
in here one Wednesday arternuno when I was 
here, an’ seein’ you set on the floor tx-pulltn' off 
yer shoes an* stockin’s, ah' a -scramblin' ter do 
it while we was all talkin’ an’ didn’t see ye; an’ 
we all did bco ye, but kep’ on talkin’, an’ there 
you was, an’ we was laughin' at ye; an’ when 
yer big eyes flashed up an’ found out that we 
was lookin’, then didn’t ’is laugh burst out? an' 
didn't ye help yerself up on to yer little boro 
feet then? an* didn’t the little bare feet run 
some ter git where tlip face an’ eyes could hide 
’emsclves under mother's arm? Mother put on 
yer shoes an’ stockin’s; (yo was two year olo 
then M I s’poso;) an’ arter a spoil ye got over the 
’shamed fit a little, an’ Mr. Cartwright coaxed 
yo to ’im with ’is watch an’ seal, an’ held yo in 
’is lap an’ called yo Katydid. Ho called yo so 
ag’in when ho was goin’, an’ bo was biddin’ yo 
good-by. You was his fav’right arter that, I 
noticed, an’ ho use* tor very often call ye Katy¬ 
did. Ho’ll call ter tho office ter see yer father; 
of course he will; yer father was the trustee 
that hired ’im; yer father’ll ask ’im ’if lie won’t 
call up ter the house an’ see the women-folks, 
an’ then it’s done! He’ll keep callin’, an* at 
last he’ll pop tho question, an’ you two’ll be 
married, an’ ef that won’t bo the height o' things 
I don’t know what will.” 

Kate laughed and twirled her ring with glow¬ 
ing eyes, lips, and checks; but slio protested 
against tho whole arrangement. “Old enough 
to be her father!” sho said. 

“No-o in-rfeetf, madam! He was very young 
fer a teacher in a high school. He wn’n’t through 
with college, l’ro’bly he wa’n’t tnore'n twenty, 
’f ho was that. S’posin’ he was twenty, that 
makes ’im a lcetlo less than eighteen year older’n 
you, an* you’re cn’y seventeen. That leaves 
him not fur from thirty-flvo; a young man; I'll 
leave it ter tho rest ef he ain’t, come! But now 
’bout these dokimunts.” Sho was now opening 
the bag on tho big, round strings. “Afore ’is 
term wa9 out an’ ’e wont off, he come up ter seo 
’f I’d do ’im somo knittin’. I done it; an’ then 
I fixed 'is pockets, an’ sleeve linin’s, an’ got ’im 
in good order; an’ he paid mo for it, an’ thanked 
mo too. Ho had two trunks; ’is clothes were 
carried up ter our ’ouso in the old one; an’ *o 
didn’t tako it away. Thero was somo of ’i3 
clothes ’at ’e didn’t let mo fix; ’o enid they 
wa’n’t wuth it. But they war ef he’d on’y ‘a’ 
thought bo. IVal, as I was goin’ ter say, ’o left 
’om, an’ a 'rethmetic an’ slato, an’ theso papers 


i that I’vo. got hero, in tho old trunk, an’ said ‘f 
! ’e didn’t call fer ’em in fivo year they war ill 
| ourn. But I wa’n’t a goin* ter touch ’em athout 
S furdcr liberty. So, week afore last, when Mr, 
\ Cushion was goin* ter a place near where h 
lives, an* said ’o Bh’d try ter sco ’im, I told’in 
\ ter ask ’im ’bout thoso things; what wegli’ddo 
t with ’em. He did, an’ Mr. Cartwright itcS 
i back word that they war oiirn, ’f they war good 
^ for anythin’. So my ole man’s ben a-wearin’ 
5 ono o' tho straight-bodied, black broadcloth 
i coats, an* I wish you could seo ’im! 1 dent 
$ know how ’tis; but ’t makes ’im look ’exactly 
J ’a ef he’d gone up ter roost! he looks to up in 
i tho air! ’Bout these papers. Here they sir, 
i girls!” Sho camo and tumbled them out into 
our hands and laps. .“IIo toald my ole nun 
J who writ ’em. His gret-gret a’nt writ the let- 
\ terB, an’ tho gentleman she married, er vu 
$ agoin’ ter marry ’f tho Indians hadn't shot’ id, 
% er done somo perky thing or other, writ tit 
■< journal. They an’ their folks war some o'tie 
$ very fust that como ter Concord. (Pennacool, 
\ ’twas then; this was what tho Indians called 
\ it) Folks had what might bo called /routhin 
\ them days. They think they bavo ’noughnow, 
s I s’pose; an’ I B’poso they do. (I heerd out 
^ young gal say that hoops was ns much's tit 
? could get along with, an’ I sh’d think they 
\ might be; I sh’d think they war.) Mr. Ctrl* 
s wright told my olo man how tho letters iq 
5 journal camo ter bo kep’ so long in ’is family; 
I but I’ve furgut. Ho said ’e’d thought of fixin 
s ’em over ter be printed, but 'e s'posed ’cehl 
1 nover git to’t. This is what my old man want! 
< done now. /.don’t know any head ner tail to 
| ’em, but he’s bad ’is specs in ’em all tho lime* 

\ could git, yest’day an’ to-day, ’tween shoTclin’ 

£ snow an’ takin’ care o’ tho barn, on lie SIJJ 
{they’re inte’estin’. PVnps you girls can d) 
\ suntbin’ with ’em. I wish you’d look at ’em, 
l an’ ’f ye can, percede! I give yc all the liberty 
;> ye ask fer. My ole man’ll be—d’lighted, as jea 
j; girls say, *f he can see ’em in print; bed ibid 
$ ’e was made. That’s right, get yer heads fir 
$ gether an’ percede! I ain't n-going ter lor' u 
s yo anymore. I’m a-goin’ ter tnkd a pinch o 
£ snuff now an’ knit an’ tork with you, *-* 
^ Trumblo.” 

i - 

Js CHAPTER II. 

$ The ink is dim, the papers aro yellow, 1 *7 
S fall apart in my hands. Both tho letters on 
^journal have tho appearanco of beingg* nU1 
\ documents, since many of the little inci « 

J recounted in tho latter may bo foun in 
l journal of tho Proprietors’ Clerk, in Dr. on 
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interesting “History of Concord;” nnd that tho $ Hill, a Hill that is covered with Pines and that 
Chief Peorrawarra and his companion were so i; Rises upward like a Mountain. This was tho 
■hot &s described in tho letters, is as certain as ■; End of our Hard and Difficult Journey; this 
aj event that happenod yesterday. !■ was Penny Cook. lVo had to mako great Hasto 

The journal—kept, so it appears, by the hero $ with our Camp, that our Bread might, bo safe 
if our little talo, John Cartwright—has slight > from a Heavy Thunder Shower, 
tonneclion with tho story, as will bo Been. 1 < Tho Plain is a largo Traot; our regret is that 
ihill therefore, only givo a Bhort extract hero t it is so Difficult to reach. The most direct way 
lad there, ohiofly to show to those who aro s would bo down Sugnr Ball Hill, though this 
carious in such matters, tho early difficulties 5 looks but a Steep, Bough Way. 
of access to tho now open and pleasant town, t Saturday, May 14/A. 


Concord, capital of. the Granite State. 


CHAPTER III. 


t Out All Day, Surveying. About twelve o’clock 
^ a Committee of Three Men, namely, Messrs. N. 
b Weare, Richard Waldron, Jr., and Thcodoro 

s’ 

5 Atkinson, sent from Portsmouth by the Lieut. 


Commonwealth of Mass. MayWth, 1726. $ attended by ten Irishmen, enmo up to us nnd 

Couuittee met to-day at the Tavern of Ebe- | g avo U3 information that tho Government of 
neicr Eartman, to make Arrangements for going ; pj ew ix am p S hire had hcen apprised of our com- 
(o Penny Cook to Survoy the Township. ^ j n g hero, and had Commissioned them to Come 

Wednesday, April llf/i. 1 and Remonstrate with Us against appropriat- 
Began our Journey early this morning to-bj ng tlii 3 Land, as it was Claimed nnd Held by 
lard Penny Cook—intended Settlers, Survey- i Government; showing that if tho Government 
tra, Cbainmen, and others who go to look at; 0 f Massachusetts had mndo any Grants of said 
the Land. Half-way between Haverhill nnd ; Land to u3j it might bo Attended with Diffioul- 
Kutfield, or Londonderry, where certain Pres-J tic3 lo t]l0 sett i ers .. V'o answered them that 
bjtcriaas over from Scotland have settled, we j tho G overnmc nt of Massachusetts Bay had Au- 
iloppcd at a Tavern kept by Johnny Barr, an {thorized what wo were Doing; that we should 
Irishman, to eat our Dinners of Provisions 1 p ro cede, trusting in our Government lo Sustain 
brought along in our bags. Bought small Beer. an(1 Jua( ; f y their own Grants. Wo Sent our 
Eipenso for this and Trouble, Os. \ Salutes, wo said, to the Lieut. Gov. and Council 

Started again about one or two; Forded two a t Portsmouth; then went on with our Survey- 
Brooks or Rivulets which come out of Great j ; ngi and tbe Gentlemen took Leave and started 
liaisa Bcseck and Little Massa Beseck Ponds J Homeward. 

and Run into tho Merrimnck Biver. About j Sabbath Day, May 15th. ■ 

Fire o’clock enmo io a Place called Amoskeag < Divine Sorvioo botli Parts of the Day, by Mr. 
Falls, on tho River mentioned above, and there i p noc h Coffin, our Chaplain. A Fnir Day. 
Encamped for tho night. Men from Nutfield ; Monday, May 10/A. 

on tho rocks, cntcliing a Fish very abundant ^ A t Sun Rising this morning, according to 
Ihera Weather Cloudy. J previous Notice, wo Chose a Representative, 

Friday, May I3(A. * nem con ^ namely, Mr. Jno. Saunders. Then the 

. Came to Hilly and Mountainous Lnnd; and, i Surveyera and Chairmen went to their Duties, 
about 8 o’clock, passed some Falls called Onnn- $ 0no Company brought in a Beaver. Some of 
hookline.* About Nino forded a deep Brook, * them Caught a Hedge-Hog. A Fine Clear Day. 
and soon camo lo an Intervale whoro we stop- J Tuesday, May 17/A. 

Ptd to rest and Refresh Ourselves and our jj phis Morning Early, taking two days’ Provi- 
Horaes. Forded Suncook River, a rapid River, $ sion w ; t h us, wo crossed the Merrimack River 
and difficult to Ford on account of llio loose $ to tho West Side, nnd bogan our Surveys of the 
Ilones that Slip and Roll under tho horses’ feet. 1 game. Fair, pleasant Weather. 

Une of our Men fell in. Another lost off His ! Wednesday, May 18/A. 

eavy Bag of Provision. Then, after a Little \ Found Some Difficulty in laying out tho re- 
ore Biding and Walking, wo enmo near to our ! quire( i No . of S j x Acre Lots according-to tho 
enrney’s End. We were at Penny Cook Falls; l Court - B Ao t, on account of Gov. Endicott’s Grant 
, 1 ?,’ T0 ,, CroEsed oror Pilch pin ° PInin . as ;t is coming in our Way. 

,. lo a P lllin oolled Sugar Ball Plain, | Thursday, May 19/At— Early. 

•— - 18 nn Intervale in front of Sugnr Ball j xho Writer knows where his House is to 
* Now Hooksot. $ rise—His and Hope’s. That is, if God Wills. 


5 Governor and Council of New Hampshire, and 


* Now Hooksot. 
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A Spring of the Purest Water is back of tko 
Place, under an Oak of Great Size. 

A Part of the Com. and Others will stay here 
to go on with the Surveys; the rest will take 
leave Early this morning for Haverhill. 

Haverhill, May 20 ih. 

We had Cloudy Weather, Light Showers. At 
Amoskeag Falls, again found large numbers of 
Men from Nutfield, alias Londonderry, fishing. 
According to all accounts, they Catoh eight 
hundred Barrels of Shad there in a Season. 
Stopped again at Johnny Barr’s; slopped a 
little at Providence Brook; at Sundown wo were 
at Horae, safe through the Divine Care. Mr. 
Browno, the Minister of tho Town, took Dinner 
with Ub to-day. Fair, pleasant Weather. 

(Signed) John Cartwright. 


CHAPTER IV. 

HOrE AMBROSE TO MRS. BETTV GROVER. 

Fennacook , May 12 th, 1730, 

Esteemed and Dear Aunt— John, so wo havo 
heard, is coming up from Below to-morrow, with 
Nails and Glass for his House, which ho is going 
about building immediately. His Lot joins Ours; 
I Bhall hear every nail that is driven. Some¬ 
times they will havo a Pleasant Sound perhaps; 
for Sometimes I accept my Lot just as it is, and 
am grateful for it. But at Others, I grow hot 
aud jealous; my Heart grows dreary and dis¬ 
couraged with its fears and Tumult. I think I 
would, oh! so gladly die, if so I could so escapo 
being the Wife of a Man who will take mo with 
his Hand, while his Heart is a Great Way off, 
loving another, longing with concealed pain for 
Another who is so different from me, in having 
a tall. Grand Appearance, in wearing elegant 
clothes, in being used to all the Advantages of 
the Life she has been living at Portsmouth. 
She is Beautiful, Mrs. Barren says. She has 
curls over her forehead, neck, and Shoulders. 
SUo has them tastefully bound up at Parties 
and Balls with silvery gauzes that glisten, as do 
Other parts of her Dress, with Silver Spangles. 
She is High Bred and of delicato make. Her 
Neck, Shoulders, and Arms are ns soft and 
White as a Bed of White Roses. Her Btep is 
Blow and Graceful as a Queen’s. Her Fingers 
taper and are like Wax, only they have the 
consummate Beauty of being real flesh and 
blood fingers, upon a living, breathing, beau¬ 
tiful body. So I see her. It is according to 
Mrs. Harren and Molly’s account of Her Ap¬ 
pearance afr places of Amusement where they 
have seen Her and John together. Molly says 
the Story at Portsmouth iB, that she was as 


Fond of John as John was of her; that sh« 
would gladly have accepted him when he offered 
himself, (for offer himBolf ho did, aunt, as yon 
will believe if you ever hear all that Molly Hu¬ 
ron has to say in proof of it,) but she Has not 
at liberty. Sbo was already engaged to a gen¬ 
tleman of England, of High Family. So she 
refused John; but it went deeply against her 
Heart. She grew pale. John was afflicted. I 
leave it to you whether it is not Dreadful! It 
seems worse to me becauso I know his Good¬ 
ness bo well, and His deserving of such a Home 
as Miss Dunbar; know what a Simple little 
Creature I am, who can bo nothing to him bat 
this—an adoring, faithful, diligent Wife and 
Helpmate. I love him bo much that no Worth 
that any Mortals use could express it. Ah, Me! 
but I shall dio if I become his Wife, and he does 
not love mo! When young Samuel Ayre came 
down Sugar Ball Hill last week, on his Way 
from Below, he had a Cart and eight l'oke of 
Oxen, as John will havo when Ho comes to-mor¬ 
row; and found such Difficulties in his Descent 
and in Fording and Swimming tho Hirer, as 
nearly cost him his Life. One of his Oxen hu 
D rowned and Sam was awhile in deep Peril. If 
John were to bo drowned there to-morron, in 
coming, I think I could bear it. My Heart 
would ache hard half the rest of my days; the 
World would never be Bright to me again; but 
Ho would bo lain beneath his own Oak beside 
tho tinkling brook, close to our fence, anil would 
bo Mine forever, without the Possibility of his 
ever seeing me, as his wife, while his ncarUu 
turning to Another. 

Ma'am has gone to a Quilting this Afternoon 
at Mrs. Caswell’s. Tho Children nro at Flay ia 
tho Woods; I hear their Voices. Fa is at a 
Meeting of the Settlers, to see about building 
the Meeting-House, about tho General Fence, 
and about a Ferry. Pa is thought a great Dell 
of, for his Moderation and excellent judgement 
in Plantation matters. 

Tiutdvf- 

Our Path is swcfjt; our Floors are freshly 
Sanded; we aro nil in Readiness for John; the 
Pines aro sweet; they show beautifully through 
our little windows and the open door; the Birds 
Bing their gTeat Evening Anthem; Fa, thinking 
of John no doubt, works with deeply satisfi 
LooUb along the rows of Garden Vegetables, 
making them show fresh and green above the 
Brown Earth. Ma’am is still busy for Him who 
is to be here at Sundown- 

Later .—A Letter from John. Joh Q ** n ° 
Coming until Friday, and I am very, tcry gb 
aunt Betty 1 Somebody Else came with Jo nS 
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although he saw him indistinctly; tho Stoop of 
the tall Shape and tho Stealth were liko an 
Indian, ho says. lie heard tho discharge of a 
Gun; lie thought ho heard an Outcry; but it 
was when hcThad lost sight of tho Canoo, and 
of tho Form on tho Shore; he docs not know 
where the Sounds came from; although ho 
knows that to him they seemed to come from 
tho river. 

I writo these Particulars, my dear Aunt, be¬ 
cause I cannot go to Bed; because it is a Relief 
to me Writing them; and because I beliove they 
must, sometime, be written. 

Wo all watched and listened until a lato 
Hour, going to tho Bars, going out into tho 
Rond, Watching, Listening under the tall, black 
Pines. Oh! how my Heart was torn, watching 
to see him, listening to hear him! I kept say¬ 
ing to myself, “God is just! He has heard my 
dunk my Aunt, and praiso her for the Wisdom Comp i aint8 mado when my Sky wa8 Bright, if 
to fir above my own; for, if I had been asked j kad but known it . now H(i le(3 thc thick 
Content to your Bpeaking to John, I should liavo ; Darkne88 oomC) and Ho ; 8 j ust !” 
held it back, so sure was I of his love for Miss | But Good _ Night . the rest try to Sleep; I 
Dnnbar. My gratitude to you, to John, and ; mU8t j 

to my Father Above ore bo great that I weep as | Saturday Morning. 

I write, (Molly Barren wanted mo for her ; the Plantation has been at our door, thia 

Brother; I suppose this is why site told mo so ; Morning _ Tho Wo mon wring their Hands; tho 
many things, although she, as I linvo no doubt, j Men ar(J palc; for John wa8 their p rido and 
heard them among the Gossips at Portsmouth.) ; Hopo in any DiffiouUy w!l h each other, or with 
Ilong for his Coming! I read both your Letter t tbe Indjan8 berej or with tho General Court at 
and Boar John’s to Ma, and she almost cried for i Port8mouth . IIo was alway8 Grave, hut very 
gladness; it was such a Load off, such a Desire J plcasanti Tcry kind . H o was Graver, I fear, 
fulfilled! flhe said. . . ; for Hardness of my Jealousy toward Him, 

Your Loving, Grateful Niece, | lvb ; cb rose and 8 i lowed itself to him oftener, 
Horn. : perhaps, than my Great Love did. May God 
1 forgivo me, and help mo Bear this Thought of 
CHAPTER VI. s m y o^yn. Sin, of his Grief. 

HOPE AMBROSE TO MRS. BETTY GROVER. \ Lc.tt — Evening. 

Pennacook, Friday Evening. S A Mr. Durgin, who lives on tho East side of 
Aunt, my Heart will break of this Pain that i* the River, came, while I was writing this morn- 
Btr&ins it so, and that,'with all tho Effort I can \ ing, dear Aunt, and tolu us a Horrible Tale, 
make, will not for one moment grow lighter. ;* He saw the Canoe coming up thc River, last 
PeorrawLrra’i Canoe has been out hero on the > Niglit, with two persons in it, one of whom lio 
Hirer to-night. Mr. Cogswell, who has been \ knew to be Peorrawarra; saw the Indian sculk- 
here, saw it, and two persons in it, an hour ^ ing on tho Land. Then the trees hid awhile 
After Sundown. Ho knows that ono must have $ tho Canoe and tho Indian on thc Land. Then, 
been Peorrawarra, from his Height, and from !: the Instant tho Canoo came forward where ho 
the Oatline of his figure, which he could dis- \ could see it, a gun was discharged from among 
tinctly see, although ho could not see his Fea- } tho trees, on tho Bank, and IIo saw both Forms 
tares, or tho Features or Form of tho Other, s in the Canoo fall without Life into thc Stream. 
Tho Other was John, of course. Mr. Cogswell \ Instantly there was a Horrible Yell of Triumph 
could see another Indian on the Land, on the \ from tho Creature on the Land. lie rushed out, 
Hast side, who looked as if he were keeping < bent Eagerly over the Stream, brandishing Gun 
ilong with the Canoe, watching it. He kept \ and Tomahawk in the air; and when ho saw 
Among the trceB and bushes; Mr. Cogswell saw J Mr. Durgin, pointing, like one Frantic, to tho 
Mm soulking from ono Clump of Pines to an- j empty Canoo, ho yelled “Peorrawarra!” and 
other. Ho has no doubt it was an Indian, ! then, disappearing liko an Arrow in tho "Wood, 


learn to-night; John is not coming until Friday; 5 
den he is coming with tho Chief Peorrawarra i 
in bis Canoe. Peorrawarra has engaged to $ 
bring him. $ 

Major Harris is to take my letter to-morrow J 
lo my dear Aunt, to whom I send Love, and* 
Hopes, and Praycra. Write to me and tell me * 
if I Ought to Marry John and this Great Weight j 
of Doubt on my Heart. 5 

Your Dutiful and Affectionate Niece, j 

Hope Ambrose. ; 

CHAPTER V. : 

H0?B AMBROSE TO MRS. BETTY GROVER. ] 

Pennacook, May 13fA. : 

Dm akd Honored Aunt —The Commis¬ 
sioner, Mr. Langley, will start early to-morrow j 
morning for Haverhill. It is late; but I must 
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he was seen no more. Oh! aunt, can you guess < 
what I Buffered? I pitied Pa. With the Anguish ( 
gnawing silently lmt with greed at my own 5 
Heart, I pitied Him; and at last, when they S 



before Him, looking into his Face. Ho opened 
His Arms for me, and then my Tears buret 
forth. I was never so shaken; not even when 
precious little Johnny died. 

A Man started after Dinner to go to Haver¬ 
hill with the News, hoping to get there before 
the Sabbath began. But just at Sundown, 
when the Work of the Day and the Week was 
all over, when we sat and Pa read the Bible, 
and the Holy 8abbath of Consolation Beemed 
settling down on all our Souls, we heard Light, 
Quick Steps, such Steps as John has and nobody 
else; and in one instant thero was John, eager, 
glad, beaming with such Brightness and Buch 
Manliness as I am sure no one olso ever shows, 
in our Door. We all rose in an instant to our 
feet; and, as if with one Heart of Lovo, Wel¬ 
come, and Gratitude, took him in our arms and 
kissed him. I longed to keep my Arms there, 
longed that His should still encircle mo and 
Hold mo a long Time to the wide, firm breast I 
felt throbbing against my own. But nearly half 
the Plantation was already coming up the path 
to our Door—the News of John’s Safety had 
flown so! there was such GladneBB among 
them! This Bhows how Good ho is, what Wis¬ 
dom he has. 

They all came in and heard his Story. 

Peorrawurra camo away secretly in the night 
from Haverhill; and somewhero this Side, took 
in the Squaw of Another Chief. This Chief, 
having learned the treachery, followed them; 
was seen at Amoskcag Falls, where ho told one 


his Story and what Revenge he was carrjing. 
It was at this Placo that John learned the Cir¬ 
cumstances, so far. 

It seems that tho wronged Chief came up 
with tho guilty Pair at this Settlement; and, 
watching to tako Skillful Aim, shot both 
treacherous Chief and Faithless Squaw. While 
they were yet talking it over, Mr. Durgin caoj 
J in bringing the Gun of the dcud Chief. 

\ John camo up in Safety to-day on his own 
J Horse. He is here now, sitting in Safety dote 
| to my Chair, as I write to finish off this Letter, 
i which Mr. Tallant is to take with Him, Mon- 
(day. Ho plans his House (“Our House,"he 
| says now whenever ho speaks of ft, and looks 
; so happy, so mild!) with Ma’am, and talks oTer 
! Plantation matters with Pa; and I listen to the 
j Sounds of his Yoico and look to Him, and mj 
l eyes meet the full beams of His Lovo aadGood- 
! ness, and I am so deeply, deeply penitent or a 
\ my long Coldness'to him, and so Grateful for 
; this my Undeserved Comfort, that I could fall 
! on my knees by his Sido and weep out alto- 
! gethcr the tears that will keep coming to blind 

• me as I write these last lines to you. 

; Dear, dear Aunt Betty, your straightforward 
[ truth and Plainness procured mo this Ilappi- 
| ness that I feel to-night; and this makes me, 
; if possible, moro than ever Your Grateful, 
| Affectionate Niece, Hope Ambrose. 

• Hero end Hope’s letters; and here I expected 
; my pleasant offico of recotikuse to end; but 

• Mrs. Kennedy 1ms just brought a fresh piece of 
; intelligence, ending it with helping herself to a 
| big pinch of snuff, and with snylng, “An’ no* 

; ’f anything happens, ’s I guesB the’ will, I 

: you’d write it off too, and let it bo printed." 
I promised; so, dear reader, au revoir. 
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CHAPTER X. 

I kett my chamber, that day, striving to 
make up my mind about -what course was best 
for me to pursue. My life at Mr. Lee’s had 
becomo so harassing, that it was absolutely 
burdensome. I did not kuow friends from ene¬ 
mies in that house, for every being in it seemed 
changed. I sat down alone and wept in bitter 
grief. Should I go away and leave tho ill-con¬ 
tested field to that woman, who was surely work¬ 
ing out some great evil to tho wholo family? I 
was not entirely dependant. A little fund of 
property still vested in my favor, but it was in 
Mr. Lee's hands, and so generously had he pro¬ 
vided for every possible want, that even tho 
little income remained untouched. Besides, I 
had ability, and could have earned my bread 
anywhere, either as a governess or a teacher. 
Thus personal considerations could not have 
bowed down my spirits to the state of depres¬ 
sion that fell upon me. Something deeper lay 
at my heart. "Was it love for Jessie?—was it 
fear that the poor girl would be left, without de¬ 
fence, to the machinations of that cruel woman? 

I cannot tell. If other and more selfish feelings 
existed in my bosom, I did not know it. Indeed, 
so absorbed were all my faculties in tho difficul¬ 
ties that thickened around us, that I had no 
tirao for self-examination. Dear, dear Jessiel 
bow could I help her? 

Tho thorough drenching which I had received 
made mo hoarse and really ill. In my anxiety I 
bad neglected to change my clothes; but the 
cold shudder that crept over mo aroused my 
attention to the danger, and, changing my damp : 
garments, I lay down striving to get warm. \ 

I have a vaguo recollection that the sun ; 
broke out, and came flashing through tho leaves I 
into my chamber. Then I heard voices in tho « 
garden beneath, which thrilled me worse than ; 
the cold. Mr. Leo and Mrs. Dennison were j 
conversing together on tho terrace, where camp 5 
stools and garden chairs wero always Etanding. ; 
I could have heard everything; the temptation \ 
was great, but I put it away, burying my head \ 
in my pillow, and drowning their voices with J 
my sobs. j 


Toward night Jessie came to my room. Sbe 
was sad and disheartened; Mr. Lee had not 
spoken to. her since our return; and even her 
mother was vexed that she should have expend 
herself to the storm. 

I inquired if Mr. Lawrence was at the house 
when her father returned. Jessie thought not, 
but could not say positively; only he seldom 
was there except in her father’s absence; She 
Baid this abruptly and turned the conversation; 
tho very namo of Lawrence seemed to distress 
her. 

“ Aunt Matty,” she said, after a dreary silence, 
“will this widow never leave our house? Shall 
we remain in this chaos till it brings ruin onu! 
all? Mother seems fading away, and no one 
| appears to care. You look ten years older; 

; and as for me-” 

| “Well, Jessie?” 

| “No matter about me; but something must 
* bo done. So long as it was myself only I made 
; an effort to bear it; but we arc all changed, 

; all unhappy—dear, sweet mamma, and even 
; Lottie. There is poison in the very atmos- 
: pliere, I think.” 

“Let us have patience, Jessie, this cannot 
last much longer; but while Mrs. Dennison 
' remains here, do not forget that she is your 
mother’s guest.” 

“But bow long—bow long, I say, will this 
last? My father is getting more distant and 
estranged every hour. I feel like an alien 
under his roof—a stranger to my very self.” 

She was greatly excited, and wrung her handi 
with passionate vehemence. The proud reliance 
of character was all swept away; she fell upon 
her knees by the bed on which I lay and sobbed 
aloud. I am sure this would not have happened 
with any one else; but I had become almost a 
second self to tho dear girl, and bIio was not 
ashamed to give way to her grief iu my pre¬ 
sence. 

While sho was on her knees, Lottie opened 
my chamber door and looked in. Seeing Miss 
Jessie she drew back, placed a finger on her 
lips, and performed a series of pantomime that 
would have been exceedingly ludicrous but for 
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the anxiety tliat beset me. As it was, I saw ^ 
thit she had something to communicate, but ^ 
fU afraid to ask her in while Jessie was so \ 
disturbed. She saw this, and darting a finger ^ 
backward over her shoulder and forward at me, ^ 
as if it had been a weapon, retreated, making J 
up faces that grew moro ludicrous with every J 
backward step. Jessie had seen nothing of this. J 
She arose, after a little, and went out Sighing 
heavily. _ \ 

Directly after sho was gone, Lottie come back, \ 
snd, closing the door, bolted it inside and came ; 
up to my bed on tip-toe. She looked pale and \ 
frightened, but her eyes shone through the ‘ 
•hidows that had suddenly settled around them, 
ittd she moved like a hound doubling on its 
pray. 

“Miss Hyde,” she said, “just listen whilo 
you have time; that red Babylon has gone and 
done it. I’ve had my hands full nil day scooting 
about among the wet bushes and holding my 
breath behind window-shutters. Now, would 
you believe it? I’ve been two bull hours 
tquinched up in that big rosowaod book-case 
with the green Bilk lining; for them new painted 
winders in the tower library are the most ag¬ 
gravating things to one as wants to keep her 
eyes open. Thanks be to goodness! the new 
books haven’t ariv, and I should havo had lots 
of room if human beings had been built fiat. 
As it was, I got along by holding in my breath 
ind bowing the doors a trifle.” 

“But wbat did you go into the hook-case for, 
hottie?” I inquired, anxious to bring her to 
iome point in her communication. 

“What did I go into the book-case for? Why, 
only to hear what was going on in that room, to 
be sure. Wasn’t that Mr. Lawrence and Mrs. 
Babylon there, sitting on the sofa together two 
hull hours?” 

“And you listened to the conversation ?” 

“In courso, I did.” 

8 I 10 seemed waiting for mo to ask more ques¬ 
tions, but I could not force myself thus in¬ 
directly to partake in a dishonorable act. 

“You won’t aak what they said, and yet are 
a dying to know, any fool can see that. Well, 
thanks be to goodness! I ain’t a lady, and if I 
*113, for her sake I'd do wuss things than that; 
&y ears were made to hear with, and I ain’t 
going to fight agin nature.” 

“But you camo to Bee me for something, Lot¬ 
tie?” 

\ “Certainly X did. But how is one to tell 
things withont talking right out? Well, if you 
* on t listen to what I heard in the book-case, I 
ttust toll you in a promiscuous way. This she 
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serpent has about done up your business for 
you, as she means to for me and the rest of ’em 
before long.” 

“Bono my business for me, Lottie! What 
does that mean? I do not understand.” 

“Likely enough; but I’ll tell you, Babylon 
is in love with Mr. Lawrence.” 

“I wish from my heart he’d marry her,” I 
thought. 

“But she won't havo him,” said Lottie, as if 
answering my thought. “At any rate, not yet.” 

“Well, well, Lottie, tell me what brings you 
here? My head aches.” 

“So does mine,” said Lottie, with feeling, 
lifting a hand to her head and pressing her 
forehead hard with tho palm. “AYell, Miss 
Hyde, a little while ago, Mr. Lee and Mrs. 
Babylon were sitting on tho platform under 
this very window. It was just after the rain, 
and they happened to meet as he was coming 
out to enjoy the sunshine. I happened in the 
same way to bo dusting the sofa close by tho 
window, and it took mo a good while. Don’t 
put up your hand, Miss Hyde, you’d a listened 
yourself. She was talking about you.” 

“About me?” 

“Yes. I can’t give tbe words; but she was 
saying, in her sucky way, that ‘Miss Jessie was 
so much altered since she met her at tho sea¬ 
shore, so obstinate and demonstrative, vul¬ 
garized, as one might say, if anything so very 
beautiful could be vulgarized. But didn’t Mr. 
Lee think that a governess who followed her 
pupil into society was rather a drawback, nnd 
apt to get a predominating influence over that 
of the parents? Was he certain of Miss Jessie’s 
friend, of her prudence, and disinterestedness? 
Of course she had no right to give an opinion; 
but when tho time came for a governess to give 
up her authority, was there no chance that 
she might become a dangerous counsellor? Of 
course Mr. Lee knew best, his wisdom was 
never at fault; but would not a younger com¬ 
panion, one perfectly independent, and who 
had some experience in society, produce a 
better result?’ I wish you could a seen Mr, 
Lee’s face, Miss nyde. He looked up all of a 
sudden, and bis eyes flashed fire; Babylon saw 
it, nnd looked down as if butter wouldn’t melt 
in her mouth; and then he took her hand in 
his—it wasn’t the first time, Miss Hyde, I’d bet 
my head on that, for it all came too easy—then 
he said how difficult it was to find such a per¬ 
son. One who was an ornament to society, nnd 
yet willing to live in a place like that, which 
Mrs. Lee’s illness made, in some sort, like a 
prison. 
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“She left her hand ia bis, and lifted her eyes 
to his faco sideways—you know how—and said 
a few words almost in a whisper. I couldn’t 
catch the first word, but ho turned red as firo 
and lifted hor hand to his lips almost, then he 
dropped it again and bogged her pardon.” 

I had no power to stop Lottie's narrative. 
Tlio import of this conversation struck mo with 
a sudden pang. It seemed as if sentence of 
death had been pronounced against me. What 
could I do? Where on earth was a home like 
that to bo found? What would Jessie and Mrs. 
Lee do without me? That woman in my place! 
The thought was anguish. I almost hated her. 
Lottie stood by the bed, looking at mo with 
trouble in her faco. 

“I know that it would be a blow; but this is 
worse than I expected,” she said. “How white 
you are—-how your lips quiver! But don’t tako 
on so. Let them try it; let Babylon do her 
worst—she’ll find her match. I’vo learned a 
thing or two, since she came, that I didn’t 
know before. Especially how to droop your 
eyelids and look meek, then open ’em quick and 
flash out firo. It’s taking, I’ve tried it with— 
with-” 

“Wi’.li whom, Lottie?” 

“With—but no matter; when the birds sing, 
chickens have a right to peep. Babylon isn’t 
tho only person who can turn a feller’s head, 
and good looks is according to one’s taste. Tkeu 
there’s a difference in flirting, when the object 
is a good one; don’t you think so, Miss Hyde?” 

“I don’t know, Lottie,” was my dreary an¬ 
swer; “you must ask about these matters of 
some one who has had more experience.” 

“Oh! I don’t care about asking; it all comes 
natural enough after the first lesson. But you 
won’t let them drive you away—it would break 
her heart, I know it would.” 

Her eyes were full of tears. Poor girl! she 
had a good heart. j 

This sympathy touched me deeply. I was so < 
desolate and felt so wronged, that a kind word j 
filled me with gratitude, oven from Lottie. f 

“Oh! ma’am, don’t mind it! Babylon shan’t \ 
hurt you while I can help it. Only bo firm, jj 
and don’t go off in a fit of pride. Stand your $ 
ground to the last, and when the worst comes l 
to the worst, depend on me.” \ 

Tho girl took my hand and kissed it; then, ^ 
kneeling down by tlurbcd, laid her face close to i 
mino. ^ 

“Miss Hyde-” $ 

“Well, my good girl.” s 

“I lmvo something to say, something that \ 
worries me dreadfully; are you listening?” 


i “Yes, child,” 

\ “It is about mistress. Don’t you sec how 
\ dreadfully thin she is getting? You can almost 
\ look through her hand.” 

^ “Yes, Lottie, it makes my heart ache to think 
$ of it. Have you any idea of the cause?” 

^ “jETtf don’t visit her much now.” 

^ “You have noticed it, you-” 

!; “I count the minutes every day.” 

\ “This might vex her, but not to the extent 
\ that seems so visible.” 
s* “No, thero is something else. I cannot un- 
1 derstand it; but wait awhile, Miss Ilyde, I’m 
\ on hand.” 

\ I hardly heard this. The idea that my pre- 
1 Bence in that house had become a burden, that 
51 might be at,any moment desired to leave my 
5 place in the family for that woman to fill, ab- 
1 sorbed my faculties, and, in the selfishness of 
| my distress, I gave less heed than the subject 
\ claimed to wiiat the girl was saying. 

Sho saw this, I suppose; for, with renewed 
entreaties that I should hold firmly to my posi¬ 
tion and trust to her for the rest, she crept from 
the room almost crying. 

About an hour after this I arose, bathed my 
forehead, and went into Mrs. Lee’s chamber, 
for tho pain of my solitary thoughts became 
unendurable. Tho poor lady was lying on the 
sofa, with her eyes closed, looking move wan 
than ever. Something troubled her, I am sure; 
for teaiv were swelling under the transparent 
whiteness of her eyelids, and her hands were 
clasped over her bosom. This was an attitude 
habitual to her when disturbed by any grief, 
and seeing it I turned to go away; hut she 
heard my footstep and opened her eyes. There 
was something in her manner that went to my 
heart—a sort of mournful constraint, as if she 
shrunk from my presence. Still she held forth 
her hand. 

I sat down in my old place, and she closed 
her eyes again, as if any effort at speech wa3 
beyond her strength. In the broader light 
which fell upon her face, I saw that she had 
been crying—au unusual thing with her at any 
time; for all sources of troublo had been kept so 
sedulously from that room, that grief amount¬ 
ing to tears seldom found its way there. 

After a prolonged silence that chilled me to 
the heart, she laid her hand on mine, and I 
saw that her earnest eyes were dwelling on my 
face. 

“Dear Miss Hyde, wo have been so happy 
logether—I thought no family was over united 
like ours!” 

I understood the pathos in her voice, t e 
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Dewing of her words. Sir. Leo hod begun the 
juljject; already they were about to prove how 
troublesome and useless I had been—how much 
nj place was wanted for another. 

“Ion do not speak,” she said; “surely, 
nothing has been said to wound you.” 

“No, 1 * I answered, “notliing. I only como 
(o tee if you were in want of anything.” 

“Ab! you havo always been so attentive, so 
kind!' How shall I get along without you?” 

So it was decided. He had spoken, and they 
hid settled my destiny: tho gentle invalid yield¬ 
ing without a murmur while her best friend was 
driren from under her roof. I had no heart to 
continue tho conversation, and she, poor lady! 
eridently lacked tho courage to speak plainer. 
Thus, with heaviness of soul, we remained to¬ 
gether ia silence. Her eyes were closed, but 
cot with sleep, I am sure of that; and I felt a 
dead heaviness creeping over me, which carried 
with it a dreary sense of pain. 

It was getting dark when I left tho chamber. 
The depression was so heavy upon mo that I 
tent down to the kitchen, thinking to ask the 
wok for a cup of warm tea. Lottie was there 
tusy at the range, and, singular enough, making 
to, as if my wants had been divined. 

“A good handful, cook,” she said, holding 
out the silver tea-pot for a renewed supply. “ I 
tint it good and strong, something that will 
Dike one’s eyes snap.” 

ffheii the cook turned to put her canister in 
its place, Lottio went to tho closet and brought 
cat two cups and saucers. 

“Miss Hyde,” she said, “you have just come 
ia time. I knew it’d bo wanted; try a good, 
ftrong cup, it will take the jog off your head in 
w time.” 

I thanked her and took the cup she offered. 
It was strong to bitterness, and I did not like 
die taste; but when I passed it back, Lottie put 
kmore sugar and cream, but no water. I was 
too weary for protest, and drank the bitterness 
without further comment, 
bottie seemed pleased, and insisted on it that 
I should take a second cup, filling her own for 
tbe third time, and draining it with what X 
thought must be heroism instead of desire. 

There,” she said, setting her cup down, 
that Trill do, I reckon; it makes my head as 
as a cork. How do you feel, Miss Hyde?” 

Itia very, very strong, Lottie, and I fear it 
131 kee P me awake all night.” 

‘tfear!” cried the girl, "fearl Why, of 
To tell you tho truth,” she 
.bending toward me, and whispering, “I 
to think this isn’t the house where one 


; can sleep honestly. Now just go up to your 

I I ' room, if you please, and don’t let them see you 
looking so miserable. There’s trouble enough 
without that.” 

Tho cook came toward us before I could an¬ 
swer. She was preparing to send up tea for 
tho family, and muttered something about ladies 
always being in the way in a kitchen. So great 
was the depression of my spirits, that I allowed 
this to wound me, and went away in deeper 
dejection. 

No human soul came near me during the 
evening. I could not sleep—the stimulus urged 
^ my brain into swift action. I reviewed all 
\ the difficulties of my position over and over 

i again; strange projects came into my mind, 
ways by which my wrongs—for I had bceu 
, wronged—should be redressed, speeches more 
i eloquent than ever could reach my lips inspired 
| me, and these were to be addressed to Mr. Lee, 

\ in the presence of that woman. A thousand 
^ wild fancies seized upon my brain and held it. 

I had no wish to change my position. Having 
\ thrown myself on the bed in my clothes, I ro¬ 
ll mained there, thinking, thinking, thinking till 
! my brain ached, but would not pause for rest. 

> I heard a bustle in the house as if the family 
| were retiring; then tho clock struck eleven, 

J twelve, one. The hours did not seem long, butV 
> the stillness almost terrified me. All at once, 

\ it was after midnight some time, a sound ap- 
: proached my chamber like the rush of a bird 
I through tho air. I started lip and listened. 

| The door opened softly, and a figure glided in. 
t “Miss Hyde, are you awake? Get up this 
; minute and come with me; if your shoes are 
* on, take them off. Come.” 
t I sprang up and followed Lottie swiftly and 
; silently as she had reached my chamber. She 
; led mo through the passage into her own little 
> room. As I passed along the passage which led 
; from the main building to the tower, it seemed 
j to mo that my dress brushed against some one 
! crouching in a dark corner; but Lottie had not 
j seen it, and I followed her, holding my breath. 

I Sho glided through her own room into tho 
[chamber where Mrs. Lee slept. The carpets 
\ were thick as wood moss, and our feet gave no 
; sound. When she was fairly in the room, Lottio 
! paused, and I heard a slight, scraping sound; 

■ then the sudden flash of a match, followed by 
: the blaze of a candle which the girl carried in 
! her hand. 

: As the light broke up, a faint cry arose from 
;the bed; a figure which bent over it rose up 
: suddenly, and I stood face to face with Mrs. 

I Dennison, tho whitest woman that ever my eyes 
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dwelt upon. Sho held a crystal toilet-bottle in <; 

one hand, and in tho other a wot pocket-hand- s 

s 

kerchief. $ 

“Stand by tho door, Miss Hyde. Don’t let ^ 
her movo a foot. I’ll bo back in ft flash.” ij 
Lottie darted from tho room as sho spoke, \ 
leaving tho candle on tho carpet. > 

Tho woman turned upon mo then with the 5 
spirit of ft tigress. Her eyes flashed fire, tho ^ 
white teeth shone through her curved lips. She \ 
attempted to pass me, but I retreated to the s 
door and kept tho threshold. Sho camo for-!; 
ward as if to force me away, still holding tho 5 
bottle and handkerchief in her hands. Never ^ 
in my lifo had I aeon ft face so beautiful and so 5 
fiendish. Thero was desperation in her eyes, | 
violence in her action; but though weaker and ^ 
* smaller than her, I would have died on tho 5 
threshold of that door rather than have allowed j 
her to cross it. ^ 

All at once her face changed. Sho was look- t 
ing, not at me, but over my shoulder; a flash < 
of quick intelligence shot from her eyes, and j 
tho next moment sho had thrown both arms > 
about my neck and pressed my faoo to her■ 
bosom. I knew that somo one came close up : 
behind me, and heard tho clink of glass; then ! 
a rush of feet through Lottie’s room and along j 
tho passage. All this could not have lasted a ; 
minute. I struggled from tho woman’s embrace j 
and pushed her from mo with a violence that; 
made her stagger. Her face had ohunged to 
its old look of triumph. Sho laughed, not 
naturally—that was beyond even her powers 
of 6elf-command—but in a way that mado mo 


whioh she held, when I came in, was white and 
pure as water. How had sho managed to change 
the crystal flask ? "What had become of the hand¬ 
kerchief? 

Still smiling on mo, she approached the bed 

and scattered fragrant drops from the crimen 
flask over the pillows and the deathly face of 
my poor friend. How still sho lay! The white¬ 
ness of her face was terrible, but I dared not 
approach her; my post was by tho door till 
Lottie came; but it made my blood run cold to 
see that woman bending over her, smoothing 
tho pillows with her hand, and filling the room 
with that lying fragrance. 

It seemed an eternity before Lottie came bad, 
yet sho had not been absent three minutes. 8he 
camo alone and stood by me at the door, regard¬ 
ing Mrs. Dennison’s movements with the keen 
vigilance of a fox. But a glimpse of Mrs. Lee’s 
face made her start forward with a cry of dis¬ 
may, 

“ My mistress, she is dead! They have killed 
her!” 

Sho would havo fallen upon her knees by the 
bed, but Mrs. Dennison put her aside. It was 
an easy thing, for Lottie had lost all her strength 
then. 

“Foolish child! sho has only fainted,” said 
Mrs. Dennison, holding her back; “the air will 
bring her to.” 

Lottie’s courage returned with these word.', 
and, struggling from Mrs. Dennison’s hold, she 
sat down upon the bed, chafing Mrs. Lee’s cold 
hands and kissing them with loving tendernes*. 

“Is sho really and truly alive?" said the poor 


shiver. {girl, appealing to me. _ 

“■Dear Miss Hyde, is it you?” Bho said, in a \ I could not resist the wistful anxiety of n 

voice that quaked in spite of hersolf. “How S look; but came forward, holding my breath vit 

terribly frightened I was! Poor Mrs. Loo must a dread that her fears might be true, 
havo been very ill. I heard her moaning and \ That moment Mr. Lee entered the room, in 
calling for help in my room, and oame at once; < dircotly came Jessio with ft look of terror on 
ghe seems quite insensible now.” \ her face. Sho trombled like a leaf at the Big 

I looked toward tho bed. Mrs. Lee lay upon ] of her mother, and turned to me, looking 
It, white and still as a corse, her eyes closed, j question which she could not frame in spew • 
and her lips of a bluish white. Was sho dead? { “It is not death! I hopo ond believe a 1 
Had tho woman killed her? A strong, pungent >, is not death!” I said. 

uracil filled the room—a smell of chloroform. *j Jessio foil upon a chair and burst in o » ■ 

It was almost suffocating. “Hush! child,” said her father, c “ s * „ 

Mrs. Dennison seemed to think of this sud- $ what has happened. Mrs. Dennison, cany 


denly, and, darting toward the window, flung $ mo?” ,m«widair 

open two of the sashes beforo I knew what she $ “I hardly know myself,” answere » 

was about. A gush of fresh air swept through | innocently. “I heard moans an. a cry ^ 
tho room; tho pungent odor grew fainter and £ coming from this room, and, Epnnging ^ 
fainter, at which Bho smiled on mo triumphantly. $ my sleep, ran to see what ifc “ eftn j MfJ 
I looked at her closely, as she stood in the $ no light in tho room, but I fe * j- Te buk 
light; a toilet-bottle was still in her hand, but $ was cold and still as she lies now > 
it was of crimson glass spotted with gold; that s motionless. I had snatched a o 
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bilct, and was bathing her head with its con¬ 
tents when Miss Hyde and the Bcrvnnt came in. 
They were very much terrified, and alarmed the 
loose, I hope, unnecessarily. It is a deep faint¬ 
ing fit. I am sure she will come out safely in 
time.” 

As the woman said this, Lottie stood looking 
In her face, lost with blank astonishment. She 
8 sw the red flask in Mrs. Dennison’s hand, felt 
the changed atmosphere of the room, and, for 
once, her presence of mind gave way. 

“Poor girl! she was half-frightened to death,” 
said Mrs. Dennison, casting a patronizing glance 
at the crest-fallen girl; “I never saw anything 
to wild in my life.” 

“And I never saw anything so wicked!” Lot¬ 
tie burst forth, clenching her hands and almost 
thaking them at the woman. 

“Wicked! Oh! not bo bad as that, my good 
girl,” said the woman, gently. “One can be 
frightened, you know, without being wicked!” 

“Yes,” said Lottie, with a Bob ; “ and a person 
cm be wicked without being frightened, I know 
that well enough.” 

“Lottie!” exclaimed Mr. Lee. 

Lottie stood for one instant like a wild animal 
&t bay; but directly her eyes fell upon her mis¬ 
tress, her form relaxed, and, creeping to the 
bedside, she began to cry. 

“Oh! bring her to^bring her to, and I won’t 
tay another word,” Bhe pleaded, looking pite¬ 
ously at the widow. 

“I am not omnipotent, poor child!” was tho 
met reply. “But see! I think there is a move¬ 
ment of her eyelids.” 

Lottie rose from her knees and looked eagerly 
In that worn face. “Yes, yes, she is alive; she 
U coming to herself. Oh! my mistress, my mis¬ 
tress, I will never, never leave you again. I’ll 
sleep on the floor at tho foot of your bed, like a 
dog, before anybody reaches you!” 

Tears rained down poor Lottie’s face, and her 
tolce was so full of grief, that no one had the 
heart to chide her, though it seemed to disturb 
the invalid, who was slowly recovering con¬ 
sciousness. Mrs. Leo at last opened her eye 3 
and looked vaguely around at the peoplo near 
her bed, without Beeming to recognize them; 
Xhen Lottio caught her vacant gaze, she burst 
forth, 

“Oh! ma’am, don't you know me? It’s Lot- 
tie—it’s Lottie!” 

'This pathetic cry gained no response. Thoso 
dreamy eyes wandered from face to face, with 
* helpless, appealing look, indescribably touch- j 
m g* Jessie bent over her, striving to make \ 
herself known; but her Bweet voice passed un- i 


l heeded. Every kind effort failed to draw her 

( from this dull state of half-consciousness, till 
Mr. Lee passed his arm under her head and 
i . drew it to his bosom. Then a thrill seemed to 
\ pass through her whole frame, a smile dawned 
| on her pale mouth. 

| “Have I been ill?” she murmured, resting 
! her head against the bosom to which he gently 
j lifted her—“very ill, that you all come here in 
| the night?” 

\ “Yes,” answered Mr. Leo, very tenderly; for 
| he seemed to forget everything in her danger. 

! “But for or.r kind guest I fear it might have 
i gone hard with you.” 

| Lottie, who was crouching at her mistress’ 

• feet, with her faco buried in the bed clothes, 
i uttered a sarcastic, “Oh! oh! I can’t bear it!” 

| and, starting up, rushed into her room, looking 
; at Mrs. Dennison like a wild cat over her 
j shoulders. 

i “Poor Lottie!” muttered Mr3. Lee. “How it 
: troubles her to see any one Buffer! And you, 
my kind guest-” 

| The gentle lady held out her hand to Mrs. 

; Dennison, smiling wanly, but too feeble for any 
J other expression of gratitude. 

: “Mamma,” said Jessie, quickly, “do not try 
: to speak, but rest. This has been a terrible 
: attack.” ; 

“You here, my child, and I not know it!” 
whispered the invalid; “forgive mo.” 

Mrs. Dennison pressed forward; but Jessie 
stepped between her and the invalid, not rudely, 
but with that quiet decision which became the 
daughter of that proud man. 

“Aunt Mattie,” she said, glancing past tho 
widow, “had you not better leave her to papa 
and me? So many faces excite her.” 

Jessie was very pale, and I saw that her lips 
were quivering with agitation. Something had 
wounded her almost beyond bearing. 

“Yes,” I answered, promptly, “wo will with¬ 
draw;” and, looking at Mrs. Dennison, steadily, 
I waited for her to move first. 

“This may be of service,” she said, sweetly, 
placing tho ruby-tinted bottle in Jessie’s hand. 
“I found it very useful in reviving her.” 

Jessie took tho bottle, but set it down at once. 
Indeed her hand shook so violently that it must 
otherwise have fallen. 

“Now, Miss Hyde, I do not seo that our pre¬ 
sence will ho of further uso,” said tho widow, 
gliding toward tho door. 

I stepped back to avoid contact even with her 
garmeuts. My heart was full of bitter loathing. 

I grew cold as she passed me, and answered her 
smile with a look that frightened it from her 
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lips. Wo passed through Lottie’s room, but I 
could not force myself to enter it till her Bhadow 
even had disappeared. Then I Trent in and 
spoko to the girl, who had curled herself up in 
the window-seat, with her knees drawn up, and 
both hands locked over them. 

“Don’t speak to me; don’t anybody dare to 
speak to me!” she Baid, motioning me off with 
her head. “I ain’t worth noticing. I’d give 
something to any decent person that’d whip mo 
Within an inch of my lifo, or bite me—I don’t 
care which—so long as it hurt.” 

“Lottie,” I whispered, pressing my hand on 
her shoulder to enforce what I said, “do not 
speak a word of this till I have seen you. Como 
up to my room.” 

“I won’t. Nothing on earth shall take me 
out of her sight again. There’ll bo murder if I 
do.” 

“Hush! Lottio, I do not understand all this.” 

“But I do; and X give up Bhe’s outgeneraled 
me. I’ll never pretend to crow over her again; 
but it’s awful, oh! it’s awful!” 

Sho Bhuddered all over and crouched oloser 
together, winding both arms tightly around her 
. knees. 

“Tell mo all about it, Lottie. ' X must know 
in order to judgo how to act.” 

Sho moved on the window-seat that I might 
sit closer to her; then drawing my head down 
with her arm, whispered, 

“I knew that sho was doing something, and 
that Mrs. Leo was suffering by it; but what, 
that was tho question. I tried to keep awako 
a nights, but it was of no uso; no log ever slept 
as I did. Last night, you remember, I drank 
that strong tea. It wasn’t because I liked it, 
but I was determined to keep awake. I wanted 
you to bo on hand as well, and gave you a power¬ 
ful dose; and wasn’t you wide awake as a night- 
hawk when I came into your room? 

“Well, I went to bed just as I always do, and 
lay down with my eyes shut, waiting. Babylon 
had gone to her room; but Cora was floating 
about in tho passages a good while; finally she S 
went in, and everything was still. It seemed ] 
to me as if X kept growing sharper and wider ^ 
awake every minute; but I never beard thati; 


even and deep, waiting for her. All at once 
jj tlmt strange smell that was in the room nhea 
;■ you came almost strangled me; but ns I bit my 


over my 


> lips harder, down came a wet cloth 
jj face. It almost smothered me, for Bhe pressed 
J it close with her hand till I felt a strange falling 
^ away, as if she had forced me over a rock and 
j! I was myself sinking. One minute more and I 

I s should have been nowhere; but some noise in 
the entry took her away. I snatched the cloth 
from my face and crept softly out of bed; but 
the whirl and weight made me bo dizzy I could 
^ not walk, but crept on my hands and knees 
j through tho door which sho had left open. Here 
^ tho frcsTi air blew over mo, and I grew steady 
\ enough to run to your room. You know how 
\ we found her, and how she put us down. I 
\ thought we had her, safe and sure; but here we 
5 aro worso off than ever. I believe Bhe would 
kill that blessed angel before his face, and no 
\ one would believe it.” 

I sat in silence, wondering what course it 
was best for mo to pursue. That this woman 
was undermining Mrs. Lee’s feeble life, by re¬ 
peated applications of chloroform, I could not 
doubt; but how convince the family of this! 
It was an act bo hideous in itself, that the Yery 
charge, if unbelieved, would bo considered a 
crime. I was sure that, with the help of her 
maid, she had changed the bottle which con¬ 
tained the chloroform while struggling with me 
at the door; but bow was I to prove this? Lot¬ 
tie—alas! this woman had so fascinated those 
who held power in the family, that her story 
would be of no avail without some indisputable 
proof to sustain it. Jessie would believe us, 

I was sure; but the belief, without power to 
remedy a state of things so terrrible that it 
made my heart sink, could only produce pain. 
What could I do? Helplessly I asked the ques¬ 
tion. Yet a terrible necessity required all my 
energies. 

The dejection of poor Lottie had a numbing 
effect upon me. She, usually so full of resources, 
so arduous in her courage, sat on the window- 
scat, crest-fallen and beaten like myself. One 
thing was certain, Lottie would keep strict guard 


now. Whatever the woman’s motives were, 


the 


woman’s step till she stood over mo and her j events of that night would never he repeated, eo 
shadow fell clear across tho bod; I bit my lips j long as that faithful creature kept her place ia 
to keep from screaming, but lay still and waited. ^ tho household. But how long would she keep 
“Sho called my name two or three times, whis- \ that place? How long Bhould I be left u^er 
pering louder each time; but I drew my breath * the same roof? (to be continued.) 
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